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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
GET READY FOR PEACE 


A LMOST everyone seems to be 

convinced by this time that 
preparation for peace is as impor- 
tant as preparation for war — and 
no less difficult. Those few who say 
“win the war first; after that it will 
be time enough to think of what we 
shall aim at in the Peace Confer- 
ence,” may turn out to be saboteurs 
(unwittingly) like those who said, 
“Pshaw, Japan will never attack 
us,” and those who dared her to do 
so. “We would clean them off the 
Pacific in three weeks” was the 
boast of the navy—unofficially. So 
with serene indifference to common 
sense and to military tactics, they 
jammed a dozen warships into 
Pearl Harbor, neglected reconnais- 
sance, continued the good old com- 
fortable habit of week-ends off, gave 
parties on the fatal eve of December 
7th, and so played into the hands of 
the perfidious Japs. 

Being shown the fortifications at 
Diamond Head (from the outside) 
and hearing the plan to blast the 
Japs out of the water as they round- 
ed the promontory on their way to 
Honolulu from Yokohama, some of 


us amateurs asked “what if they 
fly over and don’t sail around?” We 
were told not to be silly; the gen- 
erals and admirals would take care 
of all that; and laymen shouldn’t 
ask questions of professionals. 
However, these sad memories do 
not matter now. The all.important 
fact is that we were tragically and 
perhaps criminally unprepared. 


7 question is are we equally 


unprepared for peace. Suppose 
the Nazis should collapse of a sud- 
den (please God!) Do we know 
what we shall do next? If so we 
are better off than we were on the 
11th of November, 1918. “After the 
last war,” say Her- 
bert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson in Col- 
lier’s, “America went 
to the Versailles 
Conference unprepared. Through 
the war we had been told that peace 
discussions would confuse the war 
effort, that it behooved us to defeat 
Germany first, that there would be 
plenty of time to settle the problems 
of peace afterward. There was no 


Magnificent 
Aims, 
But— 
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time. And although we went to 
Versailles with magnificent aims, we 
were thoroughly unprepared to for- 
mulate the practical terms which 
would give them life. We secured 


neither peace, freedom, nor safety.” 


ie is therefore poor service to the 

Republic to make sport of plans 
for peace, programs, declarations of 
purpose and of principle, or to 
speak slightingly, as Mr. Willkie 
seems to have done, of “blueprints.” 
Attempts on the part of individuals 
or organizations to compel Congress 
and the people to do 
some thinking—per- 
haps difficult and 
painful thinking— 
are all to the good. 
The English have a phrase, “mud- 
dling through.” Neither they nor 
we can afford to muddle through 
once again. We may muddle and 
not come through. 


Muddle 
Once Too 
Often? 


HAVE expressed the conviction 

that of perhaps a hundred peace 
plans I have seen (no man can have 
seen them all) I liked best that of 
the National Body of the Knights of 
Columbus. It was printed in these 
pages in October, and in many other 
magazines and weekly papers. 

There is also a briefer document 
signed by members of the Catholic 
hierarchy, clergy and laity, in con- 
junction with representatives of 
Protestant and Jewish organiza- 
tions. This presentation of princi- 
ples is especially significant because 
it digs deep into philosophy. Its 
first article, for example, reads 
thus: “The organization of a just 
peace depends upon practical recog- 
nition of the fact that not only in- 
dividuals but nations, states and 
international society are subject to 
the sovereignty of God and to the 
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moral law which comes from God.” 
Obvious? A platitude? On the 
contrary so unusual as to be all-but- 
unique. Look back at the history of 
the Versailles Treaty and see if God 
received therein honorable mention 
or any mention at all. Even in an 
ordinary document, say a Last Will 
and Testament, there is or used to 
be, the salutation “Jn Nomine Do- 
mini,” “In the Name of God, Amen” ! 
There was so such invocation in the 
Treaty or the Covenant. In its 
place was the ex- 
pression “The High God or the 
Contracting Parties.” H.C. P.? 
The H. C. P. usurped 
the place given of old to God. The 
Big Four said in effect what the 
atheistic scientist said to Napoleon 
when the Emperor asked him, 
“Where does God come into your 
theory?” “Sire, I have no need of 
that hypothesis.” Whether Wood- 
row Wilson and Lloyd George, pre- 
sumably good Protestants, attempt- 
ed to persuade Clemenceau to make 
some kind of gesture in the general 
direction of God, and were repulsed; 
whether Orlando, probably a Cath- 
olic in childhood, would have con- 
descended to have a New Testament 
on the table, if not a crucifix on the 
wall, I cannot say. But the daily 
deliberations went on without bene- 
fit of prayer, and the document was 
issued in the name of the “High 
Contracting Parties” instead of In 
nomini Patris et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. 


T really is a pity that there was 
no Bible on the desks of the dele- 
gates. Someone, leafing through it 
carelessly to while the time away, 
might have stumbled upon this pas- 
sage from the Psalms, “Unless the 
Lord build the house they labor in 
vain that build it”; or this from the 
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Acts: “Gamaliel said, if this work be 
of man it will come to nought; if it 
be of God you cannot destroy it”; or 
this from Jeremias, “It is an evil 
and a bitter thing for thee to have 
left the Lord thy 
God.” If the unbe- 
lievers and agnostics 
in the assemblage 
had no use for the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, how about 
this from Plato’s Republic, “If God 
presides not at the establishment 
of a State [how much more so at the 
re-establishment of a world], if it 
have only a human foundation it 
cannot escape calamity.” 

It is nowadays considered pietis- 
tic or hypocritical of public men to 
quote the Bible and to do more than 
pay lip service to religion. But in 
the earlier days of the Republic our 
statesmen (ah me! where are the 
statesmen of yesteryear?) and the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic 
— most of them— habitually wove 
the Scripture into the warp and 
woof of their speeches, and gave 
abundant evidence 
that they relied upon 
God to guard the 
State which, under 
Him, they had inaugurated. Our 
leaders today might take a leaf out 
of the book of their predecessors. 
Whether or not these modern ag- 
nostics or these shame-faced be- 
lievers consider the Bible to be di- 
vinely inspired, they would find it 
an excellent manual of statecraft. 
There is a world of wisdom in the 
books from Genesis to the Apoca- 
lypse. Moses could tell our heads of 
government how to lead a people out 
of the wilderness (good God, in what 
a wilderness we are now lost!) The 
Psalmist could teach them more 
true psychology in a few lines than 
Freud and his elaborators in whole 


Stumbling 
on a Text 


In God 
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libraries of the half-charlatan sci- 
ence of psychiatry. As for Jesus 
and Paul, they worked the miracle 
of stopping the race in its stam- 
pede to the abyss and starting it 
anew in a different direction. Why 
do none of the would-be saviors of 
the world consult the real Savior 
as to how it can be done? 


E are reminded that we are 

fighting for “our way of life,” 
and when we ask if our way of life 
means “café-society” with its adul- 
teries and murders, night clubs, 
jives, jitterbugs, jumping - jack 
“bands,” hybrid music (offspring of 
the jungle and Tin 
Pan Alley), zoot- 
suiters, race - riots, 
lynchings, farcical 
“marriage,” bigamy, trigamy, quad- 
rigamy, polygamy “legalized” by 
worthless decrees handed across a 
judge’s bench like a pound of tea 
across the counter; when we ask, I 
say “is that our way of life,” the 
“statesmen” answer, “don’t be ab- 
surd, Our Way of Life means 
Christian Civilization.” Whereupon 
we ask, “If you want Christian Civi- 
lization, why do you rule out the 
Author of Christian Civilization?” 

For instance, what could not a 
statesman, if he were a statesman 
indeed, do with this: “the stone re- 
jected by the builders is become 
the head of the corner.” The Stone 
rejected by the builders (builders or 
wreckers) at Versailles, could be 
made the cornerstone of a better 
Peace Treaty. 

Or this: “The foolish man built 
his house upon the sand; and the 
rain fell-and the winds blew, and 
they beat upon that house and it 
fell, and great was the fall there- 
of.” “The foolish man,” says 
Jesus, “is one who heareth these My 


Our Way 
of Life 
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words and doeth them not.” It 
must be a stupid or a perverse dip- 
lomat who can think of no practical 
application of that ancient wisdom 
to present day affairs. 


HY don’t diplomats learn from 
the blunders of the past—the 
recent past? What was wrong with 
the Treaty of Versailles? Excessive 
severity? Physical impossibility of 
enforcement? And 
Complications with the League of 
But One Nations? Hypocrisy? 
Disease Nationalism battling 
for privilege behind 
a smoke-screen of internationalism? 
Pseudo-idealism? These things and 
more; but the root evil of Versailles 
and of the League was the omission 
of God, Who is the supernatural 
Basis of human society and the UI- 
timate Sanction of contracts and 
commitments between man and 
man. 


CONFESS that I am tempted at 

this moment to launch forth into 
a dissertation on the need of God in 
society, in politics, peace plans, di- 
plomacy, world reconstruction. But 
I resist the inclination, and content 
myself with recommending — if it 
be not bad form to do so—a series 
of pamphlets on precisely those 
topics, advertised in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 

Beyond that may I simply quote 
a significant sentence from Vassili 
Rozanov’s Apocalypse of Our Time 
(Paris, 1926) referred to in Francis 
Stuart Campbell’s The Menace of 
the Herd? Rozanov explains that 
our economic and social crises (and 
shall we add wars and ineffectual 
attempts at peace) come from the 
“withering away of Christianity,” 
and the consequent moral vacuum 
in public life. “Europe,” he says, 
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“tumbles down into those cavernous 
hollows” made by the removal of re- 
ligion. Men seem not to realize that 
God is not an optional adjunct to 
society; not a superfluous embellish- 
ment on the structure of the State 
but that He is the 
Absolute, the Ulti- 
mate, the Indispen- 
sable, the Alpha and 
Omega, the Sine Qua Non of So- 
ciety, of the State, of stability in in- 
ternational understandings. God is 
the All. Take away the All and you 
have, as Rozanov says, a cavernous 
hollow, an enormous cavity, a vacu- 
um, a nihil, 


“Cavernous 
_Hollows” 


| gpemnrnaye not habituated to philo- 
sophical thinking will see no 
sense in this kind of talk. To them 
it will be “metaphysical moonshine.” 
But unless the world at large comes 
to see the need of philosophy and 
theology, yes—why balk at saying 
the full truth — the 
need of religion and 
of God in political 
affairs, we shall 
never find what all the world is seek- 
ing, a just and lasting peace. To 
relegate God to the home or the 
church, to admit the desirability of 
religion in the life of the individual 
while rejecting or denying its neces- 
sity in the State is the major heresy 
of our day. Heresy? say rather blas- 
phemy. For what greater insult can 
be offered to God than to tell Him 
that there are departments of hu- 
man life, “spheres of influence” 
into -which He must not enter? 


If No God, 
Nothing 


S° thanks again to the bishops, 
the ministers and the rabbis who 
composed that Declaration and 
were not afraid to put God into the 


first paragraph of it. But the sec- 
ond paragraph is a necessary com- 
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plement of the first. When Jesus 
was asked “which is the first and 
greatest commandment,” He recit- 
ed for answer the first and the sec- 
ond as one: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” A right 
idea of God cannot save the world 
unless it be coupled with a right 
idea of man. The bishops and their 
collaborators say: “The dignity of 
the human person as the image of 
God must be set forth in all its es- 
sential implications in an interna- 
tional declaration of rights.” The 
Knights of Columbus Peace Pro- 
gram—referred to above —elabo- 
rates the idea thus: “In the spirit 
of the Founding Fathers, we hold as 
self-evident that all men are created 
equal in the sight of God. From 
this fundamental fact of creation, 
we proclaim the primacy of the 
rights of God over the rights of 
man, and in man himself, the pri- 
macy of duties over rights; because 
human RIGHTS signify nothing 
more than divinely bestowed 
MEANS to fulfillment of divinely 
imposed puTIEs: that is, the first 
fact about man is his duties to the 
Creator, from which no human 
power can DISPENSE, and for the 
discharge of those duties the Cre- 
ator bestows those necessary and 
INALIENABLE RIGHTS which no dic- 
tator, political or economic, can ever 
take away.” 

To Catholics such insistence upon 
a truth that we learned at the age 
of five in the first chapter of our 
catechism will seem superfluous. 
We might ask “why 
send us back to the 
primer? Why em- 
phasize the obvi- 
ous?” But though the truth about 
God and man is to us primary, 
will some observant reader who has 


Back to 
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read plans and programs and “blue- 
prints” send me a few dozen of 
them (from not expressly religious 
sources) that even mention, not to 
say accentuate the elementary rudi- 
mentary truth about God and man? 


T any rate there you have it: 
the prospect and the perma- 
nence of peace and of the recon- 
struction of “our way of life” de- 
pend upon recognition of this 
theological and political dogma: 
“the human person is the image of 
God.” Take it or leave it. Take it 
and have a better world. Leave it 
and we shall have what we have 
had since 1914, and worse. 


ie would be a delight to quote all 

the seven articles in that concise 
and meaty “Declaration,” and com- 
ment upon them one by one. But 
to do so might be an intrusion. I 
have not been appointed—as far as 
I am aware no oné has been ap- 
pointed—as official commentator of 
the text. I suggest that the reader 
procure a copy? for himself, and 
make his own commentary. In fact 
I venture to say that to do so is a 
patriotic duty. 


HAYS disavowed any claim to 

be an authoritative interpreter, 
I may perhaps make bold to borrow 
two more phrases (they are virtual- 
ly one) from that well-worded Dec- 
laration, and use them for a pur- 


pose of my own. Indeed, to be 
frank about it, I have already used 
them in a sermon to a large congre- 
gation mostly of Negroes in the 
presence of one of the Archbishops 
who signed the Declaration. But 
kindly remember that neither his 


1 It may be obtained from the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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authority nor that of any other sig- 
natory is behind this application of 
their principles to a specific pur- 
pose which perhaps they did not 
have in mind. I am now strictly 
“on my own.” ; 

Text: “National governments and 
international organization must re- 
spect and guarantee the rights of 
ethnic, religious and 
cultural minorities 
to economic liveli- 
hood, to equal op- 
portunity for educational and cul- 
tural development, and to political 
equality.” 

Comment; Every one of these 
points is disregarded and every one 
of these principles violated in the 
treatment of the Negro in the 
United States. The Negro is, among 
us an “ethnic minority.” His right 
to an economic livelihood is not re- 
spected, or if respected is not guar- 
anteed. Nor has he equal opportu- 
nity for educational and cultural 
development, and, as all the world 
knows, he does not enjoy political 
equality with the whites. 

Some years ago when I wrote a 
little piece on equality of opportu- 
nity for the Negro in our schools, a 
Catholic editor (one of my best and 
dearest friends) protested that to 
print that article or 
at least to put its 
principles into prac- 
tice would “disrupt 
our whole system 
of education.” I find myself now 
wondering if that dear good man (I 
use the phrase in all simplicity and 
sincerity) will now write to the 
members of the hierarchy who 
signed the “Declaration on a Just 
Peace” and protest to them that to 
“give equal opportunity for educa- 
tional and cultural development, 
and political equality” to the Negro 


You Can’t 
Print That 


Well, 
Then What 
About This? 
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in the United States would be to 
disrupt our entire educational and 
political system in the Southern 
States if not in the Union. 


HAVE said that this tripartite 

Declaration, Catholic, Protest- 
ant, Jewish, digs down deep. May 
I add that as I read it (whether or 
not my reading is correct) it not 
only digs deep but when it gets 
down to rock bottom, it plants some- 
thing. What it plants is dynamite. 
There is enough explosive in that 
innocent document, I would not 
say to blow our entire educational, 
cultural, social, political system to 
bits, but to blast to smithereens all 
the hypocrisy, the dishonesty, the 
injustice, and the 
inequality with 
which our system is 
administered. For 
that matter, if the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Bill of Rights in the 
Federal Constitution were made 
real and actual, our national life 
would be so changed that we 
wouldn’t recognize it. It would be 
not what our cowardly compromises 
or our brazen inconsistencies have 
made it. It would be what it was 
intended to be by those who found- 
ed it, a light to the world and a para- 
digm for all mankind. 


Innocent 
Surface; 
Dynamite 
Below 


fhe for example this: “The 
rights of all peoples, large and 
small, subject to the good of the 
organized world community, must 
be safeguarded within the frame- 
work of collective security. The 
progress of undeveloped, colonial, 
or oppressed peoples toward politi- 
cal responsibility must be the object 
of international concern.” 

The principle that “the rights of 
all peoples, large and small must 
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be safeguarded” and that “the prog- 
ress of undeveloped, colonial or op- 
pressed peoples must be the object 
of international con- 
cern,” if accepted 
and made effective 
by the nations that 
have imperial possessions, would, as 
we say of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, “renew the face of the earth.” 


Imperialism 
Out? 


| apse of these plans for a 
just and abiding peace (that of 
the Bishops or that of the Knights 
of Columbus) expressly recom- 
mends the use of armed force, still 
less a military alliance. The bish- 
ops speak of “the use when neces- 
sary of adequate sanctions,” but 
since the avoidance of the words 
“armies,” “navies,” “air forces,” 
“world police” must have been (in 
so carefully composed a document) 
deliberate and not inadvertent, we 
may suppose the sanctions to be 
economic and moral. 

The Knights of Columbus speak 
of sanctions more specifically. They 
speak of “Sanctions to be enforced 
by quarantining offenders against 
world-peace, delivering them over 
to the execration of mankind, and 
effectually isolating them from all 
world-trade, from access to raw ma- 
terials, and from all intercourse 
with other nations,—economic, po- 
litical, or diplomatic.” 

It may be that such sanctions will 
eventuate in war: Japan for exam- 
ple told China that if she ceased to 
buy Japanese goods, Japan would 
declare war. But it may also be 
possible to achieve all these things 
without resort to arms and thus 
avoid the evil indicated by Mr. Lan- 
don who said in a recent speech that 
“military alliances breed war.” Mili- 
tary alliances breed war because 
first they breed other military alli- 
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ances. If Russia refuses to join an 
Anglo-British military alliance and 
England and the United States form 
one, Russia will—as sure as shoot- 
ing—form a Pan-Slav alliance. If 
we and Britain and the Soviets get 
together in a mili- 
tary alliance, Ger- 
many, France and 
Italy will, in self- 
defense (as they see 
it), form an opposi- 
tion alliance. If our “nuclear” alli- 
ance, as Mr. Lippmann calls it, 
expands to take in all Europe, or 
even if we include China and leave 
Japan out, Japan will somehow 
maneuver to form—worst of all— 
an Asiatic alliance. Such is the his- 
tory of alliances. An alliance, to 
put it plainly is a provocation, a 
challenge, a chip on the shoulder to 
nations not in the alliance. 

But if all the world becomes one 
alliance, heaven help the small na- 
tions and small peoples, or for that 
matter huge but helpless nations 
like India. We could, no doubt, 
with all the armies in the world 
assembled under one banner, recon- 
struct the Par Romana. But in that 
case the little fellows of the world 
would have about as much chance 
of economic and political equality, 
as much chance for justice, as 
Judea had in the days of Tiberius, 
or the Gauls and Britons under 
Julius Caesar. 


Alliances 
and 

Counter- 
Alliances 


O, some of us remain absolutely 
and everlastingly opposed to the 
attempt to inflict peace (“compel 


peace” is Mr. Lippmann’s phrase) 
by force of arms. If 
we cannot achieve 
world peace by mor- 
al suasion, economic 
justice, racial tolerance, by fair 
play, sincerity, observance of a high 


“Compel 
Peace”? 
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moral code and above all by the 
supernatural influence of religion, 
we may as well call it a day and 
send word to Gabriel to blow that 
horn. 


- 
> 





“MERELY IDEOLOGICAL” 


OHN K. JESSUP, member of the 
board of editors of Life maga- 
zine, deserves credit for his attempt 
in the issue of September 20th to 
assemble and analyze some of the 
multitudinous plans for maintain- 
ing permanent peace. But after 


enumerating some of the difficulties 
in the way of our post-war alliance 
with the U. S. S. R., he dismisses 
them with the 


remark, “after all, 
these differences are 
merely ideological.” 
**Merely’’? Why 
“merely”? Would it 
not be more to the point to say 
“These differences are not merely 
political, traditional, historical, not 
even merely racial, but ideological!” 
The most radical differences of all 
—the hardest to uproot—are what 
we have lately come to call ideo- 
logical differences. The differences 
between paganism (Greco-Roman 
paganism) and Christianity are 
superficial in comparison with the 
ideological differences that separate 
American Democracy from Soviet 
Communism. There has been an 
essential continuity in philosophi- 
cal and ethical thought for 2,300 
years of Western civilization. Plato 
and St. Augustine, 800 years apart 
would have understood each other. 
Aristotle and Aquinas, separated by 
seventeen centuries, were one in 
basic thought. But with the com- 
ing of Communism and Nazism 
(they are generically one) a gulf 


Why 
“Merely”? 
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has been fixed as impassable as that 
between Lazarus and Dives in hell. 
“Between you and us,” said Abra- 
ham in paradise to the rich man in 
hell, “there is fixed a great chaos, 
so that they who would pass from 
hence to you, cannot, nor from 
thence come hither.” There is an 
impassable chaos between Soviet 
Communism and Christianity in the 
philosophical and moral sphere. 


R example: When we and Brit- 

ain on one side, and Russia on 
the other, come to consider what is 
to be done with Poland, we may feel 
obliged to say to Russia “what you 
suggest is not right.” The Soviet 
representative at the Peace Confer- 
ence may reply “Right? What do 
you mean by right? 
There is no such 
word in our vocabu- 
lary. By inadvert- 
ence (or for reasons 
best known to ourselves) we have 
permitted the word ‘Right’ and the 
phrase ‘Rights of Man’ to appear in 
the Constitution of 1936, but you 
British and Americans cannot un- 
derstand what we mean unless you 
consult our glossary. There you 
will find that ‘Right’ is what you 
have. in your dictionaries under ‘Ex- 
pedient’ or ‘Useful.’ ‘Right’ is that 
which immediately promotes the 
advantage of Communism. 

“On second thought, you English 
should not be total strangers to the 
Communist idea. Did not your own 
Thomas Hobbes say ‘Justice is what 
the State says it is’? As of Justice 
so of Good, and Truth, and Right. 
The meaning of these concepts is 
determined by the State. In de- 
termining that meaning we do not 
follow Greco-Roman or Biblical tra- 
ditions. That tradition was valid 
thousands of years ago in alien 


In the 
Soviet 
Lexicon 
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lands and in a different kind of 
world. You Anglo-Saxons will 
never get on in the modern world 
until you throw off the millstone of 
Aristotelian-Thomistic ethics from 
around your neck. Some of your 
more forward-looking thinkers, 
Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell 
(to name only two) have caught up 
with us. In fact they were ahead of 
us. But you British are, as a race, 
so conservative! And you Ameri- 
cans—how childish in your loyalty 
to outworn creeds and obsolete 
ethics. You must change your ideas 
of right and wrong, good and bad, 
true and false. You and we don’t 
speak the same ethical language, 
and how then can we negotiate with 
you? You live in one ideological 
world and we live in another.” 


bp is no merely imaginary con- 


versation, a literary jeu d’esprit, 
a bit of pleasantry exchanged be- 
tween writer and reader. Taken as 
a joke it would turn out to be tragic. 
When, for example, 
the Soviets made a 
neutrality pact with 
Germany and, as the saying is, 
“gave the green light” to the war, 
it was for them no treachery or 
perfidy. It was an act of virtue. It 
served the purpose of the moment. 
In consequence they have never felt 
obliged to explain it still less to 
apologize for it. According to their 
code it was honorable and “good.” 
So too in regard to their pact with 
Japan. It is “good.” It helps the 
Soviet. To us it is “bad” because 
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we don’t use the same lexicon. The 
Russians and we live in different 
ideological worlds. 


BVIOUSLY the differences be- 

tween the Russians and our- 
selves go deeper down and extend 
further than any divergence due to 
political systems, racial strains, or 
historical backgrounds. Therein is 
the whole meaning of what has been 
happening before our eyes for the 
last twenty-five years. One philo- 
sophical writer Hermann Rausch- 
ning sums it up in a phrase “The 
Revolution of Nihilism.” He wrote 
of Nazism, but what 
he says applies with 
equal justice to Com- 
munism. In fact a 
case could be made 
for the opinion that Communism is 
the nearer of the two to Nihilism. 
The Nazis after all have not de- 
clared their system atheistic. But 
when one denies God, he rejects 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful, 
the Absolute, Ultimate, Basis of 
thought and of action. “We cannot 
do business with Hitler.” But nei- 
ther can we do business with Stalin 
until either one of us adopts the 
other’s ideology. 

Unfortunately, too many writers 
and speakers in the Western world 
are not aware of the philosophy 
upon which our civilization is built. 
Nor do they understand the philoso- 
phy beneath Communism and 
Nazism. If they did we should never 
see in the public prints such a 
phrase as “merely ideological.” 


Mental and 
Moral 
Nihilism 











THIS BUSINESS OF UNDERSTANDING EUROPE 


By Francis Stuart CAMPBELL 


HAT are the living channels 
providing us with a picture of 

the Old World? Is the average 
American’s concept of Europe near 
to the truth or is it far off the mark? 
Now that Americans not only die in 
the defense of their homeland but 
also, directly or indirectly, for a bet- 
ter order on the other side of the 
Atlantic, these questions cannot eas- 
ily be brushed aside as unimportant. 
Making an inventory of the sources 
of information at the disposal of 
the average American we find the 
following items: Immigrants, Refu- 
gees, the Press and Books. We will 
omit in our investigation the trav- 
elers and their impressions, and the 
repatriated expatriates. They may 
not be negligible in numbers but 
they have contributed surprisingly 
little to the formation of the picture. 
Mass immigration was stopped 
after 1924. The majority of the 
foreign born in this country came 
prior to the first World War and 
their picture of Europe suffers from 
numerous anachronisms. Many sec- 
ond and third generation Americans 
have had handed down to them from 
their parents or grandparents, a late 
nineteenth century picture of Eu- 
rope, and they are forgetful of the 
fact that technological development 
has by no means been lacking in the 
Old World. The social conditions 
are similarly painted in gloomy col- 
ors since they were largely responsi- 
ble for the immigrants’ decision to 
leave the ungrateful ancestral soil. 
Their representation of Europe is 
then frequently influenced by a 
strong ressentiment; the account is 


therefore unbalanced and not more 
reliable than an Okie’s description 
of his native state. The fact that the 
majority of immigrants after 1890 
came from the European East has 
caused an added confusion; the de- 
scription of Russia, the Ukraine, 
Poland or Hungary was often con- 
sidered to be valid for Central, 
Northern or Western Europe. 

A few immigrants in the grip of a 
hopeless nostalgia have given an op- 
posite picture of idyllic enchant- 
ment, but this is rather the excep- 
tion. The fact remains that the Euro- 
pean who came to this country was 
already a homo Americanus when 
he reached the un-European decision 
to exchange his tradition and his 
way of life for a higher standard of 
living, or at least for a bigger mone- 
tary return for his work. The im- 
migrant was usually as untypical a 
European in his views, tastes and 
proclivities as the expatriate in 
Cannes, Paris or Florence was an 
untypical American. Once he came 
to this country he frequently took 
up an entirely new occupation in 
unfamiliar geographical surround- 
ings; Croats went mining in Mon- 
tana, Magyars went to the factories 
of Michigan and Ohio, Norwegians 
settled on the plains of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, Austrian moun- 
taineers went to Wisconsin, and the 
Greeks, of all people, went into 
the restaurant-business. (Beer- 
brewing Germans and Portuguese 
fishermen are the exception to the 
rule.) There is little doubt that the 
immigrant wanted to turn over a 
new leaf. 
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The refugee who came to this 
country after 1933 belongs to a 
separate species. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of refugees want to 
stay in America for good; only a 
small minority have booked for the 
first eastward sailing after the dura- 
tion. But either type is “excep- 
tional” and not “average European.” 
His personality is characterized by 
a certain mobility. Neither should 
we forget the real essence of Nazism 
(and Fascism) which is fundamen- 
tally a revolt of ecstatic masses 
against their elite in particular and 
against all “exceptional” people in 
general. The Common Men, clad in 
shirts of identical color, led by a 
personification of the masses, at- 
tacked small minorities such as 
aristocrats, Jews, priests, nuns, in- 
tellectuals, royalty; every type of 
nonconformity became proscribed. 
The refugees are consequently not 
“regular guys.” It must also be 
borne in mind that the Conservative 
opposition to the Nazis and Fascists 
generally stayed at home to “face 
the music,” ? convinced that emigra- 
tions are almost always condemned 
to hopeless intriguing, while the 
Leftist rivals of the totalitarian vic- 
tors with their more international 
outlook and better international 
connections chose to flee and many 
of them came to this country. This 
is equally true of the small demo- 
cratic elements in Central Europe. 
In the last free elections, in 1932, 
only two democratic deputies were 
returned to the Reichstag, but a 
majority of German refugees repre- 
sent this political ideology, closely 
followed by the Socialists. 

The presence of these refugees in 
the United States has been instru- 
mental in evoking a false picture 


1 Schuschnigg’s attitude was typical of the 
“clerico-fascists” who stayed right on. 
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of the political scene in Europe. The 
impression has been created that 
there must be in Europe, and espe- 
cially in Germany and Austria, a 
considerable number of crypto- 
democrats who have a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln hidden in their 
cupboard awaiting the day of libera- 
tion. The hymns which these refu- 
gees have sung in praise of Ameri- 
can institutions have increased the 
feeling that the Atlantic is after all 
not such a hopelessly big stretch of 
water after all. The mirage created 
unconsciously by these victims of 
organized mob terror is a serious 
obstacle in the evaluation of Europe 
as it actually is. Refugees have 
also largely collaborated in strength- 
ening the myth that the second 
World War is basically a struggle 
between “Right” and “Left.” Euro- 
pean democracy and _ liberalism 
(which on the Continent is as illib- 
eral as its American counterpart) 
have fought for a.century and a 
half against royalism, conservatism, 
clericalism. The rise of the totali- 
tarian parties was so sudden that 
few of the leaders of the European 
Left have readjusted themselves. 
They declared totalitarianism to be 
“reactionary” and they now con- 
tinue their fight in the terms of 
1789, 1848 or 1919, which makes no 
sense at all. 

They are a tragic lot, these refu- 
gees, and they are more pathetic 
than the émigrés of the French 
Revolution. They will undoubtedly 
make good citizens. They are in- 
tellectually well above the average. 
But in the enthusiasm for their own 
ideology, combined with the even 
greater enthusiasm for their new 
home, they constantly paint a pic- 
ture of Europe which has nothing 
to do with actual conditions. One 
should also mention the fact that 
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the refugee is in all cases an urban- 
ite who had few contacts with the 
laboring classes or the aristocracy, 
and none at all with the peasantry. 
Christopher Dawson has already 
pointed out that the class least char- 
acteristic of the Old World is the 
middle class. The soul of Europe is 
still agrarian, its genius religious. 


Another interpreter of Europe is 
the foreign correspondent. Some of 
these overseas reporters have done 
an excellent job but others, although 
successful in the eyes of the public, 
have failed miserably. Often they 
started as local reporters or as edi- 
tors of school papers. Their style 
may be fresh and gripping, their 
ability to get facts astounding, their 
description. of wars, strikes, revo- 
lutions and assassinations moving 
and truthful but they are now called 
on to do more than gather news; 


they have been asked by the public 
to interpret the facts; they have re- 
sponded to this demand in the col- 
umns of the newspapers and in the 
pages of hastily compiled books. 
With few exceptions these efforts 


have been disastrous. The short- 
comings of the foreign correspond- 
ents are partly psychological; it is 
by no means easy to understand 
that strange, skeptical and aggres- 
sive animal, the European. More- 
over, for an historian-of-our-times 
the gift of psychological insight is 
not enough; it must be supplement- 
ed by a thorough knowledge of geo- 
raphy, history, economics, sociology 
and religion. This has not been pro- 
vided by the schools of this country 
which treat geography as a grade- 
school subject and do not even teach 
the local history properly. It is 
perfectly hopeless to understand 
Portugal without knowing what 
Catholicism is all about, to grasp 
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the essence of Prussianism without 
a study of Luther or to interpret 
the Balkan squabbles without the 
knowledge of the history of these 
countries prior to the Turkish in- 
vasion. I shall never forget that 
famous correspondent in Spain 
whom I met in Madrid prior to the 
outbreak of the civil war and who 
was astonished to hear that the 
Moors ever inhabited that fair land. 
Neither is a “college education” 
sufficient for a modern foreign cor- 
respondent, nor a School of Jour- 
nalism, nor a reserved table in the 
corner of a fashionable European 
hotel bar. 

The foreign correspondent in 
Europe remains often remarkably 
“inbred.” Most of his friends are 
other foreign correspondents with 
whom he forms a clique and for 
this he has to be pardoned in coun- 
tries where the government makes 
contacts with outsiders a major 
offense for the citizen. If, on the 
other hand, he decides to mix with 
the natives he becomes affiliated, in 
numerous cases, with Leftist groups 
and assumes gradually a Leftist out- 
look. 

Let us assume that John Green of 
the New York Gazette is sent to 
Austria in 1932. He is an average 
American with average views. He 
graduated from a college in upper 
New York and believes in progress, 
sanitation, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; his preferred reading is 
Ring Lardner, Emerson, and Walt 
Whitman. Hardly has he landed in 
Vienna when he makes up his mind 
to “go native.” Who are the peo- 
ple he wants to associate with? 
There are a few aristocrats with 
palaces and no money. He is afraid 
they may snub him. There is the 
army with monocled officers and 
leather-faced generals. They are 
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strange, very strange. Then there 
are archbishops and other high 
ecclesiastics. He is not a Catholic. 
His German is bad and that makes 
him self-conscious. What could he 
talk to them about? The politi- 
cal leaders of the peasants are also 
a queer lot. Their rural accent 
disconcerts him. They are not pro- 
gressive. A few Rightist intellec- 
tuals he met spoke in terms which 
made no sense at all to him. But 
strangely enough, although he had 
never voted for Norman Thomas 
or even subscribed to the New 
Masses, he got on very well with 
the “Reds.” To John’s great sur- 
prise they spoke his language. They 
spoke English as well as the lingo 
of “advanced” people. They spoke 
in terms of the greatest reverence 
for his ideals, for democracy, free- 
dom, progress, social reconstruc- 


tion, although each time they meant 


something slightly different from 
John’s concepts. But that didn’t 
matter; John Green of the New York 
Gazette had finally found his haven. 
His enemy number one, the Ameri- 
can Legation, could afford to asso- 
ciate with counts, generals, bishops 
and professors, their attachés could 
degrade themselves by courting 
high-born damsels; he was a healthy 
young man who knew all the an- 
swers. He could distinguish per- 
fectly well between the world of 
today and the world of tomorrow 
which would belong to the Common 
Man (his spectacled friends in the 
Viennese coffeehouses). He was 
hardly conscious of the fact that he 
had never met a peasant or a worker 
in a factory; that he knew neither 
the backbone of the country nor its 
heart, nor its head. He never made 
the discovery that to stand on the 
side of supposed progress and to 
extol “Americanophiles” who had 
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never read a line of the Founding 
Fathers was not enough. 

When things got really hot in 
Europe the John Greens often lost 
their balance. They accepted all the 
exaggerations. They repeated the 
grossest lies retailed to them by 
their political friends. The situa- 
tion has not much‘improved. There 
is a book before me of a roving cor- 
respondent (a best-seller, needless 
to say) which tells us that in Im- 
perial Russia only one per cent of 
the population could read and write 
and only ten per cent had shoes.? 
I remember one journalist, a South- 
erner, whose enthusiasm for Cen- 
tral-European socialism (and his 
hatred for “clericalism”) carried 
him right into the arms of Adolf 
Hitler’s popular and progressive 
party. Today he broadcasts from 
Berlin, but nine years ago he told a 
credulous American public about 
the hideous atrocities of Dollfuss’ 
“Catholic Janissaries.” 

There is also the opposite type of 
foreign correspondent on the loose: 
the social daredevil who was clever 
enough to find out that the Euro- 
pean upper classes are infinitely 
more “democratic” in their tastes 
than their American counterparts. 
This discovery makes him an 
habitué of the ‘salons of the higher 
strata of European society, and his 
reports and accounts fairly bristle 
with titles and the first names of 
dukes and duchesses. But a strong 
sense of “guilt” remains and, as 
among wealthy Hollywood actors, 
this feeling coupled with an urge for 
self-preservation makes him an ar- 
dent supporter of the Leftist creed. 


2 The author puts this statement very care- 
fully into the mouth of a Communist who in 
turn quotes a British Colonel. The percentage 
of shoes probably does not include the boots, 
and the literacy may be that of the twelfth 
century. 
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A very frequent type among our 
foreign correspondents is the keen 
observer who, however, fails as an 
interpreter. The classic case of 
this type is Howard K. Smith who 
gave us in his Last Train from Ber- 
lin an excellent account of condi- 
tions in Germany prior to Pearl Har- 
bor but could not refrain from offer- 
ing his Leftist remedies for the bet- 
terment of the situation. He puts 
most of the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of England claiming that 
if Britain would suddenly socialize 
the coal mines a feeling of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm for the Allies 
would sweep the ranks of German 
labor. But Continentals think in 
terms of “I” not in terms of “We.” 
They hardly ever identify State and 
Society. The socialization of coal 
mines means in practical terms to 
the German miner that he would 
have to face an SS officer in the 
manager’s office instead of a civil- 
ian who could be intimidated in 
ordinary times by the threats of a 
strike. Mr. Smith’s German miner 
is a Greenwich Village Pink, not an 
anarchist or personalist who mis- 
takenly took out a membership card 
in the Social Democratic party prior 
to 1933. 

Of course there are good foreign 
correspondents and some very good 
columnists on European affairs. 
Among the former such names as 
Louis P. Lochner, Frank Kelley 
(formerly in London), George 
Axelsson, Otto Tolischus, Tom Ker- 
nan, Joseph C. Harsch and others 
have done a splendid job. 


We still have to deal with books, 
specially with novels, which treat of 
the various aspects of European life. 
In this connection it must be em- 
phasized that the most typical of 
European books are the least likely 
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to be translated into English and to 
be published either in Britain or in 
the United States, although it must 
be admitted that their chances in 
England are a little better than over 
here. There are exceptions to the 
rule; the literary works * of Thomas 
Mann, for instance, are typically 
German and one finds them never- 
theless on the bookshelves of Ameri- 
can homes. But there is a whole 
genre of Continental literature which 
is eminently representative of the 
Old World and which does not get 
a hearing in this country. The rea- 
sons for this are linguistic, psycho- 
logical and ideological. Some of 
the best works of Merezhkovski 
have never been translated and the 
same thing can be said of Ber- 
nanos, Mauriac and Claudel. The 
writings of Ernst Wiechert, the 
Marble Cliffs of Ernst Jiinger (more 
important than the most volumi- 
nous books about Nazism), the 
dramas of Billinger and Max Mell, 
the poems of Andrew Ady and 
Guido Zernatto, the novels of Jaro- 
slay Durych, the works of René 
Schwob, Gonzague de Reynold or of 
Felix Timmermans are all virtually 
unknown to the American public 
which has been fed on a diet of Jules 
Romains, Lion Feuchtwanger and 
Ignazio Silone. 

There is some sort of superstition 
that good books or works of a high 
literary value will automatically be- 
come world known. This is pure 
nonsense. The great works of the 
past are only read by a larger num- 
ber of people because educational 
pressure is put on them to become 
acquainted with the classics. In 
modern times we have seen the com- 
mercialization of writing affect 
many authors who faced the deci- 


nasi This definitely excludes his political writ- 
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sion to write either for their co- 
nationals or for the world market 
which included the movie industry. 
It is the latter proposition which 
had the greater financial reward. 
The result was the international 
littérateur who wanted to speak (on 
a lower lever) to the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

Linguistic difficulties are enor- 
mous in the translations from Cen- 
tral and East-European languages 
(for which the author can create 
new words freely) into English 
with its limited vocabularly. Ideo- 
logical differences even play a role 
in the publishing of British books 
in America. There are many ex- 
cellent books on political affairs 
published in England which have 
never been brought out in the 
United States. The names of Doug- 
las Jerrold, Algernon Cecil, John de 
Courcy, Erich Meissner, Colonel 
Minshall and C. A. Macartney are 
virtually unknown over here. They 
are too “reactionary.” Georges Ber- 
nanos’ Lettre aux Anglais found 
an American publisher at last, two 
years after it saw the light of day 
in Brazil. (This bitter enemy of 
Franco is after all contemptuous of 
democracy and a convinced royal- 
ist.) Hermann Borchardt’s brilliant 
Conspiracy of the Carpenters, the 
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most important book on Europe, 
with the exception of Marble Cliffs 
and the Lettre aux Anglais was an 
utter failure. Even Catholic book 
reviewers were at a loss what to 
say or to think about this deeply 
Christian novel. 


Europeans know very little about 
America; their knowledge of the 
United States is extremely fragmen- 
tary. They are uninformed and 
don’t care much about it. They will 
hardly be able to influence the 
United States one way or the other. 
The large American public, on the 
other hand, which does care to 
know something about the Old 
World, which is interested, which 
soon might be even co-responsible 
for the fate of the Old World is mis- 
informed. News and information 
about Europe is gathered at great 
expense and disclosed through a 
multitude of agencies; radio - col- 
umnists, newspaper-columnists, in- 
formation bureaus, clubs, private 
associations, learned societies, col- 
leges and universities all participate 
in that noble activity. But the re- 
sult is calamitous and the victori- 
ous United States is going to face a 
defeated Continent as dark and as 
enigmatic as Africa before the days 
of Stanley and Livingstone. 





BRAVE MARCHING YEARS 


By CLARENCE EpWIN FLYNN 


HE brave years march with steady pace. 
Some deep, firm purpose is their guide. 

Whatever fortune they may face, 

They never halt or turn aside. 

Some consummation lies ahead, 

The dawn of some fulfillment day; 

And so with sure and questing tread 

They keep their way. 


The brave years have hard roads to go, 
Discouragements to meet. 

Dark, bloody valleys do they know, 
And mire that weights the feet. 

. But something past all sorrowings 
Looks like a rising dawn; 

And so the years with hope that clings 
Go marching on. 


I KNOW A VALLEY GREEN AND WIDE 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


ROONER, your hand upon your mouth! 
Stop murmuring words of ease and pleasure! 
Light, dancing feet forget your mirth 
To learn an austere, martial measure. 


Shrewd politicians cease to gloat 

On petty triumphs, blowing cold 

And hot to catch the popular vote; 
Toiler, stop crying gold . . . more gold! 


I know a valley green and wide, 

I know a land of wind-blown mounds 

Where men have fought and bled and died;— 
Where are your wounds? 





NO MORE WALLS 


By Patricia DENNING 


T had all started at the bridge 

table—the very table that Jim 
was folding away now without a 
single word. Ellen bit her lips to 
keep them from trembling and went 
on stacking the dishes at the sink. 
Everything had been so perfect dur- 
ing these first three weeks of mar- 
riage, and now Jim’s partner and 
his wife had to intrude into the 
aloneness and spoil it all. But you 


couldn’t go on forever without in- 
viting them over, and anyhow, it 
was ridiculous to get so upset over 
nothing more than a bid to join a 
club. 

She had been clutching her cards 
nervously, wondering what to play 


and whether the salad would be all 
right when Marge announced casu- 
ally, “By the way, Ellen, I have a 
surprise for you. You’ve been elect- 
ed to membership in the Thursday 
Afternoon Club.” 

Ellen remembered shaking her 
head emphatically. “Not I. I 
didn’t apply for admission. I never 
heard of the group.” 

“But you will,” Marge had in- 
sisted. “It’s really very exclusive 
and,” her pause was significant, 
“Mrs. Cartwright is president.” 

“So what?” Ellen had looked from 
one to the other for the answer. 

They had all hastened to explain. 

“So she’s the wife of the Cart- 
wright.” 

“We’re planning to make a big 
post-war deal with him after we’ve 
finished our government contracts.” 

“She twists him around her little 
finger.” 

“And you all imagine you’re go- 
ing to twist me around yours,” Ellen 


had thought, setting her chin firmly. 
“Unfortunately,” she announced, 
“I’m not a clubwoman.” 

Jim’s eyes with equal determina- 
tion had challenged hers across the 
table. “My pet, every wife is a club- 
woman when her husband’s inter- 
ests are at stake.” “a 

So here they were an hour later 
with the company gone and a cold, 
invisible wall looming up between 
them. You could see through it, 
you could hear through it, but you 
couldn’t reach one another ever 
again unless one of you broke it. 

“And it will have to be I,” Ellen 
decided suddenly. Unable to bear 
the torment of Jim’s silent criticism 
another moment, she put down the 
last piece of silver, half wiped, and 
stepped to the doorway. He kept 
emptying ash-trays into the silent 
butler, his jaw still jutting out de- 
terminedly, a hurt, incredulous fur- 
row in his forehead. In a second 
she was across the room and press- 
ing a moist pink cheek against his 
rough tanned one. 

“Of course Ill join the club if it 
means so much to you, darling. It’s 
just that I’m completely inept at 
that sort of thing. I never could 
balance a cup of tea and reach for 
a sandwich at the same time. And 
I’m no good at small talk with 
strange women.” 

His face ironed itself out and the 
tension splintered into a thousand 
pieces. 

“T’m terribly sorry if I seemed an 
ungracious hostess, Jim, and lack- 
ing in gratitude to Marge—” 

He smoothed a lock of dark brown 
hair back from her forehead and 
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looked at her ruefully. “Especially 
when I’d given her the go sign on 
this club business. I thought all 
women went for that sort of thing, 
and you’re certainly not anti-social. 
Seems to me you’re unusually fond 
of almost everybody —the fruit 
dealer at the corner, the cleaning 
woman, your hairdresser—” 
“Sure,” she laughed and her blue 
eyes screwed up at the corners. 
“That’s just the point. It was 
Marge’s calling the club ‘exclusive’ 
that set me off. My tastes are defi- 
nitely inclusive.” 
He looked puzzled. “In other 
words you like people—only—” 
“Only not the people,” she fin- 
ished. “I'll do my best to charm 
Mrs. Cartwright, but, honey, you 
should have married a debutante in- 
stead of a district nurse. I’m used 
to grappling with life—not society.” 
For the time being then, she 


brushed all misgivings away. His 
arms were around her, there was a 
break in the wall, and that was all 
that mattered. 

By Thursday afternoon, however, 
sitting in the long Victorian living 
room of this week’s hostess, she 


wasn’t so sure. In fact, she defi- 
nitely regretted having given in so 
easily. Was this what marriage 
meant, she thought, fixing her eyes 
on a cupid-encrusted china clock. 
Wasn’t it enough to be cook and 
companion, laundress and wife, 
without revamping your social tastes 
as well? 

Not that the other members 
weren’t charming. Only their charm 
was of such a conscious, highly pol- 
ished variety, an impersonal, stud- 
ied sort of thing. With all her heart 
Ellen longed to be far away from all 
this gilt-framed elegance, back in 
some kitchen with a red-checked 
cloth, enjoying freshly baked 
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kuchen and coffee, or chianti and 
ravioli, and exchanging warm, 
friendly ideas with people who were 
simple and sincere. 

Besides, she had been here only 
ten minutes and it was already clear 
that she didn’t belong. The sturdy, 
cinnamon-colored going away suit 
that had seemed so smart three 
weeks before was wrong, somehow, 
next to these expensively tailored 
ones with their amusing lapel pins, 
and her brown sailor had more 
sense than chic. Only a few wore 
hats, infinitesimal ones perched on 
upswept curls. The rest wore their 
hair unadorned, hanging straight 
and silky to their shoulders in cas- 
ual college-girl fashion. 

“Paper dolls,” Ellen said to her- 
self, “cut out of two patterns, and 
I don’t conform to either one.” 

Mrs. Cartwright was a special de 
luxe edition of the first model—a 
tall good-looking woman of about 
Ellen’s age with a high blonde coif- 
fure and surprisingly dark eyes. 
They had looked a little startled 
when Marge introduced her, then 
had veiled over with a distant po- 
liteness. 

“Much chance I have of interest- 
ing her,” Ellen mused. 

The portly matron on her right 
broke into her reverie. “You're 
from Pittsfield, I believe?” Her 
voice flowed with the smooth, slow 
effort of cold syrup. 

“Yes, I am.” Ellen smiled nerv- 
ously to cover up the abruptness of 
the answer. There seemed nothing 
more to say. 

“You must know the Harpers, 
then. The G. Fennimore Harpers?” 
Her tone vested the name with im- 
portance. 

Ellen was mildly apologetic. “I 
know of them. Their name often 
appears on the society page.” 
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“Or the Chases? Agatha Chase 
made her debut last winter.” 

“Yes, I remember. They belong 
to the four hundred, too, and I’m 
afraid,” Ellen admitted with a laugh, 
“that all my friends are part of a 
much larger group.” 

Her neighbor echoed the laugh a 
bit uncertainly, her face showing 
open astonishment at such direct- 
ness. 

A hollow-cheeked girl sat down at 
Ellen’s left just then and nudged 
her way into the conversation. 
“You’re a newcomer in town, aren’t 
you, Mrs. Miller. I hope you haven’t 
signed up for any war activities be- 
cause I need more workers in the 
Officers’ Lounge. That’s my pet 
project.” 

“USO is mine,” Ellen said. “I 
was a receptionist at home and I 
was planning to do the same thing 
here.” 

“Oh, but the Officers’ Lounge is so 
much nicer,” came in chorus from 
both sides and the girl at her left 
went on to add, “After all the offi- 
cers are the pick. The men who 
come into the USO are mostly non- 
commissioned aren’t they?” 

Ellen could feel herself bristling 
as she admitted they were. 

“And another thing,” the matron’s 
mouth pursed up with distaste, “the 
USO hostesses can be just any- 
body.” 

“They’re chosen very carefully,” 
Ellen corrected. 

“But ours are all college gradu- 
ates.” There was a gleam of tri- 
umph in the girl’s eyes. “By the 
way what is your college?” 

The color deepened in Ellen’s 
cheeks. “St. Mary’s Hospital. I’m 
a graduate nurse.” 

The others were suddenly silent. 
Ellen was relieved when Mrs. Cart- 
wright called the meeting to order. 
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“You’ve certainly started out on 
the wrong track,” she lashed at her- 
self. “It would have been easy 
enough to change from one war or- 
ganization to another. Why be so 
stiff-necked about it? And why not 
tell a politic lie or two? They’d 
never check on your acquaintances 
or the schools you attended. If it 
didn’t matter to Jim, you could 
keep that chip on your shoulder and 
fight away, but your marriage de- 
pends on your being -accepted by 
these women, so for heaven’s sake, 
stop antagonizing them!” 

The meeting proceeded mean- 
while along the usual dull lines— 
the minutes of the previous week, 
the treasurer’s report, an official 
welcome to “Mrs. James Miller, our 
attractive new associate,” the ap- 
pointment of committee chairmen. 
Ellen focused her eyes on the silly 
feather hat ahead of her and tried 
to conceal her boredom by plan- 
ning her menu for. the next week. 
She had arrived at Wednesday’s 
dinner when the name of another 
new candidate for membership was 
proposed and slips of paper dis- 
tributed for the vote. Ellen looked 
up in surprise. 

“I thought anyone whose name 
was suggested got in—well, almost 
automatically.” 

Her neighbor on the right was 
amused. “Hardly! After all, we do 
have to be careful. I’d advise you 
to vote ‘No’ on this Mrs. Lomontoff, 
for example. Of course, with the 
present vogue of friendship toward 
Russia, we might take her in, but 
we'd be letting down the bars to 
Poles, Italians, and what have you.” 
She shrugged eloquently. 

“And another thing,” came a 
whisper into her left ear, “she might 
turn out to be Jewish!” 

Ellen could feel both pair of eyes 
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on her as she took out her pen and 
slowly wrote, “No.” 


She went home with a dull head- 
ache, a troubled sense of shame, 
and a conviction that, Jim or no 
Jim, she couldn’t keep up the club. 
How to break the news to him, 
though, without having that wall 
loom up again? She waited until 
after dessert to tell him, chattering 
a shade too brightly all during the 
meal about this afternoon’s Vic- 
torian background and the charac- 
ters she had met. But when he had 
filled his pipe and settled back in his 
favorite red chair, she sat on the 
ottoman at his feet and made a con- 
fession. 

“Jim, I did something terrible this 
afternoon. I helped blackball a per- 
son I don’t know, just to curry favor 
with the women who sat around 
me.” 

His dark eyes looked into her 
troubled blue ones with an effort at 
seriousness. “Did your vote keep 
her out?” 

“Probably not. I imagine there 
was a decided negative majority. 
But the only reason they were 
against her was her foreign name. 
She might have had character, 
charm, intelligence, personality— 
but because her name was wrong, 
they all turned their backs on her, 
and I identified myself with that in- 
sufferable snobbery.” 

He smiled down at her with 
amused condescension. “Don’t take 
it so hard, my pet. Why are you 
always wanting to take the soap box 
in behalf of foreigners anyway?” 

“Because,” she flashed back in 
annoyance, “they’re downtrodden 
and inarticulate and because class 
distinction has no place in our 
country.” 

“True enough,” he agreed. “I 
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suppose you took up the cudgels 
when you started your district 
nursing.” 

She shook her head. “No, a long 
time before that. I guess I’ve always 
hated standardization and loved 
people who were different. My first 
real friend was a girl named Anna 
Hrickzko—a beautiful bright child 
with great dark eyes and a mass of 
thick black hair. But she wore her 
hair in braids when all the rest of 
us had bobs and curls. Her dresses 
were too long. The sandwiches she 
carried to school were made of thick 
dark bread and the sausage inside 
smelled to high heaven of garlic. 
That was enough to mark her as an 
outsider. The other youngsters 
wouldn’t play with her, so I did. 
And when they called her ugly 
names, they hurt me as much as 
they hurt her. Because somehow, 


I’ve always felt that knowing and 


loving a person identifies you with 
him. Knowing Anna made me, in a 
mysterious sort of way, a foreigner, 
too.” 

“Which means that you have to 
go through life giving a helping 
hand to every other little Anna, 
eh?” 

She nodded. “If I can.” 

“And what about stretching the 
same hand to your friend Jim?” 

A hard little look had crept 
around his eyes, warning her that, 
if she weren’t careful, the wall 
would rise again. In fact, the shad- 
ow of it had threatened her ever 
since that first evening. Several 
times she had caught him looking 
at her quizzically as if he wondered 
whether or not he’d made a mis- 
take in his choice of a wife. When 
she was with him, there was only 
one possible course of action — do 
what he wished. But when she was 
alone, dusting, shopping, and cook- 
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ing in this still new and exciting 
small world of hers, she wondered. 
How could you be loyal to your hus- 
band if you weren’t loyal first of 
all to your own ideals? 

Right down to her toes she was 
ashamed of that “No” she had writ- 
ten the other day. Someone had 
told her once, “If you make a mis- 
take, bide your time. Before long 
you'll have a chance to rectify it.” 
It was that thought as much as 
Jim’s wishes that drove her back to 
the club the next Thursday, a 
chance to right the wrong she had 
done to an unknown woman named 
Lomontoff. 


The ladies met at Mrs. Cart- 


wright’s this week—a great Georg- 
ian home at the end of a drive that 
curved across a wide stretch of 
lawn. Her living room was as 
classically simple and restrained as 
last week’s had been fussy. The 


blue green furniture with its clean- 
cut modern lines looked both com- 
fortable and dramatic against the 
cool gray of the walls. Ellen’s own 
taste ran to oak beams, hooked rugs, 
and homespun, yet she felt in- 
stinctively that she’d like the wom- 
an whose taste was reflected here— 
like her, that is, if she could get to 
know her. When Mrs. Cartwright 
appeared she was as distantly polite 
as before. 

“Tll have to do something des- 
perate,” Ellen resolved, “to make 
her look at me instead of past me.” 

Late in the meeting her chance 
came. It was an opportunity to be 
noticed and at the same time to 
make amends for last week’s per- 
fidy. The program committee had 
several suggestions to put before 
the group: a series of book reviews, 
a number of musical programs, or a 
weekly forum on post-war plan- 
ning. The last idea met with en- 
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thusiastic approval. Did anyone in 
the group have something else to 
suggest? The meeting was thrown 
open for discussion. 

Slowly, with the conviction that 
her knees weren’t going to hold her 
or her voice function properly, Ellen 
rose. 

“Madam Chairman, as a new 
member I hesitate to voice my opin- 
ion, but I do have a suggestion. No 
post-war plan for our country or 
for the world is going to work un- 
less we learn to treat as equals other 
races, other nationalities, those who 
profess religions other than our 
own. And you can’t plan tolerance 
on a colossal scale until you’ve put 
it into practice in your own small 
corner of civilization. Last week I 
violated my own ideas on the sub- 
ject by casting a negative vote when 
a foreign-sounding name was pro- 
posed for membership. I did it be- 
cause it seemed the only acceptable 
thing to do. Now, to redeem my- 
self, I'd like to suggest a series of 
round table discussions on tolerance 
with a view to establishing better 
understanding of minority groups 
and laying the groundwork for 
some true post-war democracy.” 

Across the room an indignant 
woman rose. “Do you mean to im- 
ply that we should admit everyone 
into this organization?” 

“I mean,” Ellen clutched the 
chair ahead for support, “that in 
this club and everywhere people 
should be judged on their personal 
merits, not prejudged because of 
name or religion or race.” 

“You believe that all races are 
equal then?” This voice came from 
the rear tremulous with indigna- 
tion. “That the Negroes, for exam- 
ple, are the equal of the whites?” 

“I do,” said Ellen, struggling to 
keep her own voice at a calm pitch. 
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“And science bears me out. What- 
ever group differences there are re- 
sult from lack of cultural opportu- 
nities. Give them a chance to live 
under conditions that will be con- 
ducive to cleanliness and self-re- 
spect. Help to improve their schools, 
their health, their recreational facili- 
ties, and you’ll find that no race is 
in any way inferior.” 

“But what about the high crimi- 
nal rate of foreigners and Negroes?” 
someone protested shrilly. 

Ellen turned to face her, her blood 
beating hot in her temples. “Peo- 
ple usually respond as you expect 
them to. Make a man feel inferior, 
put him into the lowest place in so- 
ciety, and of course he’ll react un- 
favorably. The more you reject 
him, the more anti-social tendencies 
he’ll display. It’s a very vicious 
circle, with intolerance the driving 
factor.” 

“But how can you possibly ac- 
cept folks who are so different, who 
speak a strange language, have 
strange superstitions and customs?” 

“And,” someone else added with 
a laugh, “unpronounceable names 
bristling with consonants?” 

A dozen heads nodded assent to 
the question and watched Ellen 
sharply for the answer. 

She gave a mirthless smile and 
raised her hands helplessly. “There 
you have an argument that I find 
hard to combat because it’s based on 
personal taste. My own inclina- 
tions, you see, are definitely on the 
cosmopolitan side. I’d rather have 
mussaca or golubtsi or sirok than 
chicken 4 la king. 

“To me being different doesn’t 
mean being a menace. It means be- 
ing interesting. That’s why I’d 
rather live in America than any- 
where else in the world. I love to 
think of all the vari-colored threads 
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of many nations that have gone to 
weave the bright pattern of our 
country—Finns in the forests of the 
Northwest, Portuguese fishermen, 
Germans with delicatessen stores, 
Negroes in the sugar cane and cot- 
ton fields, Italians in the marble 
quarries, Slavs in the steel mills, 
Irish policemen and Czech farmers, 
Scandinavian dairymen and Russian 
dancers, Greeks ‘diving for sponges 
and Indians weaving rugs, French 
fur-traders, Chinese laundrymen, 
Spanish conquistadores—to me 
they spell poetry and romance and 
brilliant achievement, too. Don’t 
forget that they’ve given us brain 
as well as brawn. We are indebted 
to them for inventions, arts and 
crafts, literature and music. And 
right now with their sweat and blood 
they are preserving the nation for 
us—all the Jewish and Catholic, the 
foreign-named and Negro boys who 
weren’t acceptable for every job or 
social position before the war. And 
let me remind you that death sets 
up no boundaries.” 

There was silence for a long mo- 
ment. Then—‘I knew a Hungarian 
family once who were quite nice,” a 
young thing admitted. 

“Good,” said Ellen. “But don’t 
stop with knowing just a few mem- 
bers of a group, or you're likely to 
fall into the vicious practice of say- 
ing, “‘Tony’s a fine fellow even if he 
is Italian,’ or ‘She’s Mexican, but 
she’s really lovely,’ as if they were 
exceptions to a deplorable rule. It’s 
not the organized hate movements 
that cause the real trouble, you 
know. The stuff they preach is 
labeled poison. It’s obviously un- 
democratic and anyone who is intel- 
ligent avoids it. The real danger 
comes from the constant infection 
of the ‘but’s’ and ‘even if’s’ uttered 
by otherwise well-meaning people. 
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“And when such people band to- 
gether into an inward-looking group 
like this and assume superiority 
over the other women of the town, 
the organization becomes a particu- 
larly dangerous source of infection. 
Because the townspeople look up to 
you for leadership, and all you’re 
giving them is an example of un- 
Americanism.” 

She had been. facing her audi- 
ence, eyes shining, cheeks hot, elo- 
quent hands no longer needing to 
cling to anything for support. Her 
enthusiasm and indignation had 
carried her to another plane where 
the force of her argument was all 
that mattered. Suddenly her last 
sentence smote upon her ears with 
a terrific shock. The gray walls 
closed around her, the blue green 
furniture was there, and Marge’s 
horrified eyes staring up from the 
dozens of resentful faces. Deflated 
with the enormity of what she had 
done, she turned and collapsed into 
her seat, flaming with mortification. 
It had been utterly inexcusable—a 
new member sounding off like that, 
even if it was true. She’d be put 
out, of course. And what would 
Jim say—Jim with that quizzical, 
disappointed look and the barrier 
steeper than ever mounting up be- 
tween them. 

All around her she heard women 
buzzing angrily, and then from the 
chair a voice clear with conviction 
cut across the room. 

“Mrs. Miller is perfectly right. 
We have been running counter to 
American ideals. We needed some- 
one to point out our arrogance, our 
smugness, and the way in which in- 
dividually and as a group we’ve been 
guilty of intolerance. I don’t sup- 
pose any of you have known the bit- 
terness of living on the wrong side 
of town, wearing someone else’s 


cast off clothes, working your way 
through school. You’ve been 
brought up associating with the 
right people, spending vacations at 
the right places, having your man- 
ners polished off at the right col- 
leges. You can’t picture what it’s 
like to be on the other side of the 
fence. I think with Mrs. Miller that 
it’s time we climbed over. And 
whether or not the club takes up 
the project, I’m going to ask her 
now if she’ll remain after the meet- 
ing .to discuss the problem with 
me.” 

The nightmare had changed into 
a heavenly dream. Ellen’s mind 
swam dizzily through the rest of 
the parliamentary procedure. Mrs. 
Cartwright was on her side. It 
didn’t matter what anyone else 
thought. And the next thing she 
knew, they had adjourned, the 
crowd had thinned away, and Mrs. 
Cartwright was returning from the 
door after dispatching the last 
guest. 

Ellen stretched out her hand. 
“How can I ever thank you for res- 
cuing me from that terrible spot I 
got myself into?” 

The other grasped her hand 
warmly. “Nonsense,” she said. “It’s 
I who owe you thanks and an apol- 
ogy. You’ve snapped me out of 
that provincial snobbery I’ve affect- 
ed ever since I married and came 
here. I thought I had gone com- 
pletely soft and lost my power to 
fight for the things I believe in, but 
your forthrightness and eloquence 
fired an old spark in me.” 

“Forthrightness, maybe,” Ellen 
admitted, “but surely not eloquence. 
I couldn’t make a speech on any 
other subject if I tried. It’s just 
that I’ve felt this one so deeply for 
so long— ever since I was a child 
and my classmates persecuted my 
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best friend because she was for- 
eign.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Cartwright, 
and there was something strangely 
familiar about the way her eyes 
grew even darker and misted over. 
“That’s why I must apologize to 
you. I should have told you the 
minute we met last week instead of 
receding into a shell and hoping 
you wouldn’t suspect and tell the 
others. You see, Ellen, ’'m Anna 
Hrickzko.” 

There were embraces then, tears, 
reminiscences, and explanations all 
mingled together while the room 
went spinning crazily around. 

“I never dreamed—” 

“It’s the blonde hair, of course, 
and the unfamiliar setting that 
threw you off. And my cowardice, 
too. But maybe that won’t matter 
if I help you tear down some of the 
walls that our club has helped erect. 
We'll figure out a way, Ellen. If 
the others won’t co-operate we'll do 
it alone. My husband will back up 
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anything I suggest if it takes a mil- 
lion.” 

“We'll start community houses.” 

“and playgrounds.” 

“We'll organize tolerance pro- 
grams for the schools.” 

“We'll flood the libraries with 
literature on the subject.” 

“Tolerance will become the fash- 
ionable thing.” 

“People will stop saying, ‘I’m bet- 
ter than you are.’ ” 

“And start saying, ‘You’re just as 
good as I am.’” 

“When we get through,” prophe- 
sied Anna Cartwright, “there won’t 
be any walls.” 

“No,” Ellen echoed. She looked 
off into the future, seeing a vision of 
their plan, seeing the barriers come 
down, brick by brick. And then 
she thought of Jim and their own 
little threatening barrier. She’d 
been true to herself and true to 
him, too. Her smile radiated 
straight from her heart. “No more 
walls, ever.” 


I PROMISE THIS 


By ANNA BEATRICE MuRPHY 


HAT shall I promise you when winds are cold, 
When trees are bare and grass and flowers dead, 

When nests are empty and when birds have fled, 
And ice has wrapped the river, fold on fold? 
When sun turns sky to steel in place of gold 
And over all the bitter earth is spread 
A snow turned slush by muddy-booted tread 
What shall I promise—when the year is old? 





I cannot promise you return of spring 

To compensate for winter—promise you 

The song of birds, the green of earth, the sun. 

I cannot know what future months will bring— 
If you will live to see the world born new. 

I can but count the days when they are done. 


II 


What shall I promise you as all our days 

Take shape along the bitter path of war ad 
And march with days of others, corps on corps. 
Back from the future’s impenetrable haze? 
Beyond the agony of our embattled ways 

What shall I promise you? Beyond the roar 
Of planes, the crash of cannon at your door 

How shall I meet the pleading of your gaze? 


I cannot promise peace beyond this hour— 
Return of things we knew—of quiet nights, 
Of tended garden and of fire in hearth. 

To read the arc of time—beyond my power; 
Beyond my power to scan the eternal heights. 
I only know that death shall follow birth. 


Ill 


What shall I promise you against the fears 
That crowd behind the pleading in your eyes? 
How shall I meet your terror of what lies. 
Beyond the agony of days and years? 

How shall I reassure you that your tears 

Need not be desolate, and that your cries 
Against this winter and this slaughter rise 
Above the world to One Who sees and hears? 


To balance winter, God has given spring; 

A glimpse of joy to compensate for sorrow; 
Brief armistice of rest amid the strife. 

I promise this to you—that God will swing 
The gates of death apart on some tomorrow 
Upon Eternal Love and Peace and Life. 





A VISIT TO MILAN CATHEDRAL 


By CATHAL O’ByRNE 


ROSSING the Atlantic to Canada 

a few years ago, off the coast 
of Newfoundland, when at sea 
about a week or so, we ran into a 
great bank of fog through which the 
ship seemed to feel her way slowly 
and carefully, to the dreary and 
monotonous sounding of the fog- 
horn, for the greater part of a day 
and a night. 

About noon on the second day 
the fog lifted suddenly, and as the 
sun shone out brilliantly over the 
sparkling waters—it was in the 
month of July—between the ship 
and the great, dark headland that 
was Labrador, there rose up before 
us sheer out of its deep foundation 
in the blue sun-burnished sea, all 
snow-white and fair and shining— 
the Cathedral of Milan. 

What we saw in reality, was, of 
course, a huge iceberg, but, the 
great Catheral of Milan, when last 
we stood in front of it, was just as 
startlingly fair, as purely white and 
as radiantly shining, as were the 
vast towers and wondrous spires 
and strange piles of the great mass 
of glistening ice, where it floated 
through a soft gold mist of sunlit 
vapor, against the somber darkness 
of the iron-bound coast of Labra- 
dor. 

It was in the blossoming time of 
the young year that we made our 
visit to Italy, and where we went 
through the sunlit hours, the breath 
of an Italian spring breathed a glory 
of flowers over all the land. The 
entire country seemed one great 
treasure store of leaf and blossom 


and wherever through the countless 
old dark churches we took our de- 
lighted way there was the glitter 
and glisten of gold and silver, the 
blue of torquoise and the pale rose 
of coral, the shimmer and shine of 
jeweled shrines and reliquaries 
gleaming in the dim glow of their 
altar lights. 

To Milan of the Lombards our 
pilgrim pathway led us, to the 
ancient and gracious city that is 
said to be the Paris of Italy, but, to 
a thoughtful observer, as well might 
a glowing peony be said to resemble 
a damask rose, or an Italian a 
Frenchman. 

You know the story of how St. 
Michael made the Italian. It was 
in this fashion, as the old Milanian 
legend has it. Long, long ago, when 
the world was but newly called 
from chaos, the Dominiddio was 
tired, as the old books tell, and 
took His rest on the seventh day, 
and four of the Saints of Heaven, 
George and Denis and Iago and Mi- 
chael, stood round Him with their 
wings folded and their swords at 
rest. 

So, to them the Good Lord said 
“Look at those odds and ends that 
are lying about, now that the earth 
has been set rolling. Gather them 
up and make them into four living 
nations to people the globe.” 

The Saints obeyed at once, and 
set to work. 

St. George got a piece of bright 
gold and a huge lump of lead, and 
he buried the gold in the lead so 
that none would ever guess it was 
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there, and sent it rolling and bump- 
ing to earth, and called it the Eng- 
lish people. 

St. Iago got a bladder filled with 
wind, and put in it the heart of a 
fox, and the fang of a wolf, and 
whilst it puffed and swelled like the 
frog that called itself a bull, it was 
dispatched to the world as the 
Spaniard. 

St. Denis did better than that, he 
caught a sunbeam flying, and he 
tied it with a bright knot of rib- 
bons, and he flashed it on earth as 
the people of France; only, alas! he 
made two mistakes, he gave it no 
ballast, and he dyed the ribbons 
blood-red. 

Now, St. Michael, marking their 
errors, caught a sunbeam likewise, 
and many other things, too, a mask 
of velvet, a poinard of steel, the 
chords of a lute, the heart of a child, 
the sigh of a poet, a rose out of 
Paradise, and a silver string from 
an Angel’s lyre. 

Then with these things in his 
hand he went and knelt down at 
the Throne of the Lord of All. 

“Dear and great Lord,” he 
prayed, “to make my work perfect, 
give me one thing more; give me a 
smile of God.” 

And God smiled. 

Then St. Michael sent his crea- 
tion down to earth, and called it the 
Italian. 

But—most unhappily, as chance 
would have it—Satanus, waiting at 
the Gates of Hell, saw what Michael 
the Saint had done, and thought 
to himself, “If I spoil not his work, 
earth will be Eden in Italy.” So, 
he drew his bow in envy, and sped 
a poisoned arrow; and the arrow 
cleft the Rose of Paradise, and 
broke the Silver String of the Angel. 
And to this day the Italian keeps 
the smile that God gave in his eyes, 
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but in his heart the Devil’s arrow 
rankles still. 

Some call this barbed shaft 
Cruelty, some Ignorance; maybe its 
poison is from both, but be that as 
it may, as the old legend says, it is 
the duty of all Italians to pluck 
hard at the Arrow of Hell, so that 
the smile of God alone shall re- 
main with their children’s children. 

Few of the cities of Europe suf- 
fered greater vicissitudes than 
Milan, in its earlier days. Once it 
was completely destroyed, but like 
a lily crushed in the mud, it sprang 
up again to a newer and fresher 
beauty, and became more honored 
and more famous in the great world 
for its very tribulations. Later it 
was besieged for seven months by 
the then Emperor of Germany, 
Frederic Barbarossa, who, on cap- 
turing the city, ordered all the in- 
habitants to leave it, and for two 
years they endured in exile every 
sort of indignity and oppression. 
Suffered to return and take posses- 
sion of whatever property remained 
to them, they rebuilt their city in 
an incredibly short space of time, 
in a much handsomer and more ex- 
tensive fashion than before. 

Under the sway of the Huns, led 
by Attila, Milan was so completely 
sacked by those barbarians that St. 
Ambrose called it “a skeleton of a 
city,” and to this day, in the fierce 
hot blaze of its summer suns, here 
and there the articulations of the 
olden city may still be seen, despite 
all the white enchantment of its 
newer grace and beauty. 

One goes about Milan’s old shad- 
owy twisting streets, over the very 
stones once trodden by conqueror, 
saint and poet alike—Attila, Bar- 
barossa, Napoleon, St. Ambrose, St. 
Charles Borromeo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Dante, and that other va- 
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grant genius so well known at the 
courts of Italy as improvisatore, 
Serafino dell’Aquila, the epitaph on 
whose grave-slab in the old church 
of Santa Maria hard by the Gate of 
the People, away to the south yon- 
der in Rome, tells you that you are 
head over heels in his debt for being 
privileged, even once only, to have 
looked upon his tomb. 

As from the depths of a Dark 
Age, out of the veritable Arachne’s 
web of dusky, narrow streets that is 
woven around the great piazza, we 
seemed to emerge into the divine 
light of day, a day that, after the 
labors of more than four hundred 
years, had come to see at length the 
realization of a people’s dream—a 
fitting monument to their devotion 
and enthusiasm—in all its square 
set airy lightness towering against 
the blue Italian sky, the world- 
famed white marble Cathedral of 
Milan, which even in the material 
of its construction has no peer. The 
noblest of them are only lined and 
veneered with marble, but this is 
built, paved, vaulted and roofed with 
it, and that of the whitest and most 
resplendent kind. The pavement is 
formed of marble of different col- 
ors, disposed in various patterns and 
figures. Every niche has its marble 
statue, which total more than four 
thousand. The roof of the church 
is covered with blocks of marble, 
joined by a cement that has not 
only its hardness and durability, 
but also its whiteness, so that the 
eye scarcely perceives the juncture, 
and the whole roof appears to be 
one immense piece of pure shining 
marble. 

Leaving behind the noisy crowd- 
ed streets, filled with the braying of 
mules and asses, the calls of cheap- 
jacks screeching themselves hoarse 
over their multitudinous wares, the 
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cries of half-blind, stumbling cattle, 
with their jangled throat-bells add- 
ing to the din, we came out of the 
narrow, darksome ways into the 
great square, to where, in a broad 
blue radiance of light, the Cathe- 
dral, like a snow-white cloud, 
seemed to float at its eastern end. 

Across the wide space of the 
piazza a procession of priests and 
acolytes moved, followed by crowds 
of people, men, women and chil- 
dren. There were the sounds of 
chanting, the scent of incense and 
a bright array of banners, and, join- 
ing the singing throng as it passed 
us by, we entered in at the Cathe- 
dral’s great central doorway. 

Spacious and vast and dark, our 
first impression of the interior of 
the noble edifice was that it seemed 
to have enclosed within its walls all 
that the modern world has lost of 
silence and reverence and simplicity 
and of faith in God. 

Tall pillars towered above us like 
branchy trees standing motionless 
in the morning air, and so numer- 
ous were they, that looking up 
through the slender boles of the 
petrified grove, we almost expected 
to see above our heads a roofing of 
green leaves, while, through the 
hushed and shadowy stillness where 
we knelt, gold-starred, frescoed 
niches and lunettes glowed like 
jewels through the dusk under the 
vaulted roof. 

The gloom of the place was filled 
with aromatic odors, and far-away 
lights shone in many places. Little 
knots of people prayed before the 
dim shrines, and the tinkle of bells 
came out on the still air over their 
bowed heads. No daylight pene- 
trated to the corner where we 
knelt. There twilight reigned even 
at midday. A red lamp hanging 
from a silver chain served only to 
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intensify the gloom. At the ends of 
the vast aisles the lights from the 
altars gleamed in the dusk, and 
deep color was visible in the shad- 
ows everywhere. 

Around the roof of the Cathedral 
are perched statues of a thousand 
saints, but the great church’s most 
valued statue—it is said to be worth 
its weight in gold—that of St. Bar- 
tholomew, stands inside at the end 
of an aisle near one of the side al- 
tars. In the whiteness of the white 
marble, Mark Agrati, the famous 
sculptor, has represented the saint 
as just newly flayed, with his own 
skin hanging as a drapery from his 
shoulders, with every muscle and 
sinew and tendon of his figure re- 
vealed in the stone. This very gro- 
tesque statue—it is an anatomical 
curiosity—is Milan’s most valuable 
work of art; of much worth it may 
be, but it is far from being a thing 
of beauty. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
object in the interior of the Cathe- 
dral is the subterranean chapel in 
which the body of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo reposes. Situated immediate- 
ly in front of the high altar, its 
walls are of silver, divided into pan- 
els representing important events 
in the life of the saint. The body 
clothed in episcopal robes (St. 
Charles Borromeo was Bishop of 
Milan) lies in a shrine of silver and 
rock crystal. The saint so honored 
was a man of princely birth and 
fortune, who filled the highest eccle- 
siastical offices, and rendered the 
most meritorious services to his 
people. He founded schcols, col- 
leges and hospitals, built parochial 
churches, attended his flock most 
affectionately during a destructive 
pestilence, erected a lazaretto, and 
served the foresaken victims with 


his own hands. His private virtues 
were as remarkable as his public 
actions. His table was for his 
guests, his, own diet was bread and 
herbs. His dress and establishment 
were such as became his rank, but 
his personal wants were few and his 
habits austere. His charities exceed- 
ed the income and the magnificence 
of sovereigns. In every city in 
which he had at any time resided, 
he left some monument of useful 
munificence: a school, 4 fountain, a 
hospital or a college. His private 
estates were devoted entirely to 
charity, his archiepiscopal revenue 
he divided according to the ancient 
custom into three parts, one of 
which was appropriated to the 
building and repair of churches, the 
second to the poor, and the third to 
his domestic expenditure. In life he 
was the ideal churchman of the 
Milanese people, and in death his 
body, that of a canonized saint, is 
with them still. ? 

Leaving all the treasures of the 
great Cathedral behind, and coming 
out through the cavernous doorway 
into the vast, crowded square, we 
found that the blue shadows had 
lengthened under the towering 
white walls, that while we had lin- 
gered in the sacred place, the hot, 
white hours had gone by in a blaze 
of sun. With the width of the wide 
piazza between us, looking back, be- 
fore we plunged again into the maze 
of shadowy streets and byways, the 
grand Cathedral, lighted with the 
golden rays of a westering sun, was 
all fresh and fair and shining, as 
are the young leaves of the laurel in 
a shower of summer rain. 

And thus it was that we saw the 
last of the Cathedral of Milan, 
whose like is not on the surface of 
the world altogether. 





OSTRICHES, TRADITIONALISTS AND GROUP I. 


By Lovis KENDALL 


re WANT to enter a plea for the 
colored man, the colored wom- 
an, the colored boy, and the col- 
ored girl of this country.” Thus 
did George H. White, one time 
slave and congressman from North 
Carolina, begin his farewell ad- 
dress to Congress on January 29, 
1901. He had been an advocate 
of a series of anti-lynching bills, 
a protagonist for the formation of 
Negro regiments during the Span- 
ish-American War and a vigorous 
protester against racial discrimina- 
tion. It is not difficult to reckon 


George White’s success. Forty-two 
years have passed since he delivered 
his speech to Congress, but one may 


still begin an address to the Senate 
and House or write an article with 
the same words that White used: 
“I want to enter a plea for the col- 
ored man, the colored woman, the 
colored boy, and the colored girl of 
this country.” 

It is obvious that such a plea for 
the Negro race in this country is a 
plea for America itself and an ap- 
peal for a just and lasting peace 
after the present war. If America 
fights a war to overcome dictator- 
ships and establish the Four Free- 
doms, she must first set the exam- 
ple. She must offer her own citi- 
zens those four freedoms in order 
to convince other nations of her sin- 
cerity. The Latins said: Nemo dat 
quod non habet—no one can give 
what he does not have. It is true 
of freedom. America cannot free 
the world if she is shackled by racial 
intolerance! Her duty at this very 
moment is not only winning the 


war, but winning for her loyal 
Negro citizens freedom from the 
chains of jimcrowism, discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 

Such a plea for the Negroes, so 
people say, is filled with dynamite. 
The least spark will set the charge 
off. If a white man protests racial 
discrimination and undemocratic 
practices or offers some suggestions 
to better the Negro situation in this 
country, he may be branded by 
some as an idealist, a fanatic or as 
one grossly ignorant of local Negro 
problems. He is an idealist and 
lives in a visionary world; he must 
be practical and face the facts. Or 
he is a fanatic crying “wolf, wolf,” 
making trouble, increasing hatred 
and serving the Third International. 
And of course, he is grossly igno- 
rant of local Negro problems. A 
Northerner does not understand the 
difficulties of the Southerner; the 
Southerner is prejudiced, scorning 
Northern attempts and pointing ac- 
cusingly to race riots in Eastern and 
Northern industrial centers. 

If a Negro, on the other hand, 
raises his voice in behalf of his peo- 
ple, he is considered by the intol- 
erant as disloyal to his country. 
Hence, some would-be Negro lead- 
ers let their native abilities lie dor- 
mant while others who have reached 
the apex of leadership crawl into 
their shell of silence and become in- 
active when action is a potent weap- 
on. It is a great consolation to see 
many of these Negro leaders with- 
standing all manner of insult for 
what they think and know is only 
just and American. 
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We might classify the above 
white men and Negroes as Group I. 
in a threefold division of Ameri- 
cans. We shall speak later of this 
group and the possibilities they have 
for helping the Negroes in America. 
A few words should be devoted to 
the other two groups, namely the 
Ostriches and Traditionalists. 

The “Ostriches” are those who 
takes a middle course, but not in 
the good sense. They say very cate- 
gorically that the problem cannot 
be solved, and they are not “stick- 
ing out their necks” in any attempt 
to tackle it. Their view is wide- 
spread: time will solve the Negro 
question—a sort of evolutionary 
process akin to the old adage of 
“Let Nature takes its course.” They 
fail to see that a large R might slip 
before evolution and thereby cause 
havoc in America. Sticking their 


head into the sand of complacency, 


they well earn the name of os- 
triches. It is virtually impossible 
to cure them of their lethargy so we 
might as well let them smother. 
The third group is composed of 
what we may call the Traditional- 
ists. They propound the doctrine 
that the Negro must keep his place 
as he has in the past, and the only 
way to do that is by the established 
means: Jim Crow laws, discrimina- 
tion and race superiority. The mem- 
bers of this group have quite a few 
distinguished leaders, most of them 
petty politicians of the South. No 
doubt, these men are honest and sin- 
cere in their convictions, but they 
are entirely confused. America is 
fighting a war against such undemo- 
cratic principles as jimcrowism, 
discrimination and race superiority, 
a fact the Traditionalists do not re- 
alize. Japanese and German propa- 
gandists gloat with fiendish delight 
when they hear these men speak. 
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Because most of the Traditional- 
ists are good people having a mis- 
guided judgment, they should not 
be censured too severely. Take the 
South for an example where many 
of this group live. There is a very 
large Negro population in that sec- 
tion which makes the problem more 
difficult. The memory of Recon- 
struction days with all its poverty, 
hardships and humiliations is ever 
before the Southerner. Although 
the Negro was not responsible for 
this debacle, nevertheless he is 
linked with it by the Southerner. 
The fear of a large Negro vote in 
the solid South is rooted in such 
memories. However, intelligent Ne- 
gro leadership (and there are many 
in the South who merit the title) 
can help allay this fear. 


Now, let us turn our attention to 
the first group, those white men and 
Negroes who are most anxious to 
help the Negro. We shall offer to 
them a few simple principles as 
working rules toward a greater as- 
sistance to the Negro and his prob- 
lems. We might say right here that 
the Negro is no problem—he has a 
problem! 

The white man who protests ra- 
cial discrimination may do so in 
one of two ways: antagonistically 
or dispassionately. When he uses 
the first method, he invariably 
rouses the Traditionalists causing 
them in turn to use more vehement 
means to keep the “Negro in his 
place.” It isn’t prudent or reason- 
able. For instance, one cannot urge 
the immediate universal repeal of 
the Jim Crow laws, as is obvious, 
but what we can urge upon a South- 
erner or a Northerner, is that a 
beginning should be made and a 
definite principle registered, for the 
thing is wrong, and not only wrong, 
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but impractical; because, in spite of 
everything, segregation is gradually 
yielding to the rigid logic of our 
present complex world. To urge the 
immediate repeal of the odious Jim 
Crow laws is the antagonistic meth- 
od; to urge a movement for repeal 
showing the laws do not fit into the 
American post-war program is the 
dispassionate method and the rea- 
sonable one. 

Let this white man of Group I. 
point out elements common both to 
the white man and the Negro; where 
both will be helped by it, as for an 
example, the common problem in 
the southern economic and agricul- 
tural situation. Sharecropping 
makes the Negro totally dependent 
on the white landowner, impoverish- 
ing both and holding the South in 
the clutches of King Cotton. The 
white members of the first group 
might show the desirability of re- 


ducing illiteracy among the Ne- 


groes. It is much easier to work 
with an intelligent man than one 
who lacks any semblance of educa- 
tion. The educated Negro will work 
more efficiently for he realizes that 
to get ahead he must help the white 
landowner, save his earnings, strive 
to become an owner himself. If the 
Negro shows ability, the desire to 
save and share the burden of the 
South’s difficulties, he will gain the 
respect of the white man and find in 
him a friend and helper. Many Ne- 
groes have found this true and have 
nothing but good things to say about 
the Southerner. 

The Negro of the first group must 
bear in mind that he too must ob- 
serve certain fundamental princi- 
ples. He must not harp continually 
on the white man’s injustices to- 
ward the Negro. However, the alter- 
native to the harping is not silence! 
An essential factor in the Catholic 
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Interracial Program is the dignified 
and dispassionate presentation of 
the nature and scope of these injus- 
tices, and that-has to be continu- 
ously kept up. Unpleasant as it is, 
that process should go on, but in a 
dispassionate manner. If it is done 
bitterly, dripping with hate and 
irony, it either drives the white man 
to a defensive or a belligerent atti- 
tude. The pride of the white race 
must be taken into consideration al- 
though it is responsible for some 
very disgraceful things. 

Let the Negro stress the fitness 
of his race for an equal share in 
the American way of life: Negro 
loyalty in war and peace; contribu- 
tions and assets. Although the Ne- 
gro never coined the words “social 
equality” (the white man did that), 
let him avoid using them. Now, the 
white man misunderstands it and 
conjures up pictures of miscegena- 
tion. The Negro did coin the ex- 
pression equality of opportunity and 
that is what the Negroes want most 
of all in America. 

Teachers and ministers of the 
Gospel in Group I. have a very splen- 
did opportunity to instill into the 
hearts of their pupils and congrega- 
tions the spirit of equality of oppor- 
tunity. The teachers can remove a 
great deal of the prejudices toward 
various races by convincing their 
students that such an attitude of 
mind is utter nonsense. Of course, 
the teacher must be convinced him- 
self before he can convince the 
American boy or girl. The youth of 
America are not gullible and quickly 
discern a teacher’s insincerity. Re- 
moval of prejudices is one big step 
toward equality of opportunity! 

Ministers both white and Negro 
can give sermons, talks, missions 
and conduct study clubs in their 
parishes for the set purpose of re- 
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ducing racial prejudices. But like 
the teacher, these men of God must 
be convinced and convincing. They 
have the Gospel of Christ, the law 
of brotherly love as the foundation 
of their lives, their sermons, their 
missions. What a powerful influ- 
ence they can exert on their congre- 
gations! Protestant ministers in the 
South helped sway the Democratic 
vote from Alfred Smith to Republi- 
can Hoover—that was in the politi- 
cal field. What couldn’t they do in 
the field of promoting Christian 
charity, another big step toward 
equality of opportunity? 

White ministers, if they have col- 
ored parishioners, should not make 
any distinction between the mem- 
bers of their parish. There should 
be no pews for Negroes and no pews 
for whites, but pews for the congre- 
gation! There should be no dis- 
crimination at the communion rail 
where often white members receive 
first and Negroes last. Christ died 
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not for the white man first and then, 
as if he had an afterthought, for His 
colored children. Each drop of His 
Precious Blood slipped from His 
hands, feet and heart—dripped from 
the Cross in equal measure for 
white, black, brown, red and yellow 
man. He gave all men an equal 
chance to benefit by His Redemp- 
tion. Jesus Christ was the Master 
and taught the first lesson in equal- 
ity of opportunity. - 

These simple principles are 
known by some of Group I. but are 
untried by the majority. Why not 
give them a fair trial? They are 
certainly more Christian and Ameri- 
can than race riots, segregation, dis- 
crimination, jimcrowism and fiery 
oratory! A sincere attempt to prac- 
tice these principles will certainly 
help the Negro solve his problems. 
To this group goes the plea for the 
colored man, the colored woman, 
the colored boy and the colored girl 
of America. 


Spe 


_—= it is a paradox of this period that in order to win the vic- 

tory necessary to the democratic way of life, and to organize the 
postwar security necessary to that life, we must for the time being 
work through four men who have the personal leadership of the war. 
It almost amounts to depending on four personal dictators, for in 
such conferences as these the three or four principals present have 


the power to make irrevocable decisions. 


The decisions are irrevo- 


cable because the train of events necessary to effectuate the deci- 
sions can be put into effect without recourse. 


—Raymonp Crapper, in the New York World-Telegram, December 7, 1943. 











FROM OUT SALERNO 


By Sister M. EsteE..e, O.P. 


“as afraid you will never write again,” I said, 
as I put out my hand to his. 
“I mean,”—I bit my lips. 
(If only I could heal the wound my thrust had made.) “I mean 
Of the passing loveliness you capture and hold fast within your songs: 
the azure-white of frosted mountain peaks, 
the buckled swoop of an eagle on its prey, 
the fearless poise of a lonely star in the night’s blackouted sky... 
I love your poetry for these things—that’s all.” 
“Good-bye,” was all he answered. “Pray that I return, 
if not a better poet, at least a better man.” 


Months after, a shabby letter came from overseas. 

There was no mistaking that— 

Red pencilings and half-opened flap. 

Within, some lines were blocked in black 

(for poets often are incautious men). 

But the lines that blackened all the rest 

and made me see how naught I knew 

the thing that makes a poet 

were underscored in red; whether by him or censor 

it mattered little then: 

Pray that I return. For I shall write again! 

Not of the sun-gold resting on Calabrian hills, 

for my eyes are riveted on the blood-grooved roads of Salerno’s march 
instead. 

But I shall write again, if I can find 

the words to bear the more freighted beauty of my songs. 

I shall write again. For I have seen a thousand, thousand poems 

in the eyes of dying men! 














THE DEVIL IN LITERATURE 


By Sister Mary Epitu, O.S.U. 


_ is nothing in the world so 
satisfying to the mind of man as 
mystery. Indeed, man may almost 
be defined as a mystery-loving ani- 
mal, for so keen is his appetite for 
this intellectual food, that without 
it he becomes discontented, restless, 
and at times filled with despair. 

That there is a profound affinity 
between literature and the super- 
natural is another fact commonly 
recognized. Literature tries to look 
into the meaning of things in order 
to solve the purpose and problem of 
life, and as a result great literature 
is concerned with the fundamental 
and ultimate truths of life. Our 
world of matter is enveloped in a 
larger world of shadow, and he who 
would know the meaning of life 
must look through the shadow to 
the realm beyond. 

Children delight in tales of fairies, 
giants, and ogres; high school boys 
and girls gladly sail the seas with 
Jason and Ulysses and, wonder- 
eyed, visit the palace of Circe and 
the lands of the harpies and the 
sirens, while advanced readers still 
take delight in the masterpieces of 
Dante, Milton, and Goethe. 

For over two thousand years the 
great literature of the world has 
been touched, transfused, and some- 
times transformed by light from the 
eternal world. In the quest of the 
infinite horizons of limitless truth 
artists have created intermediary 
spirits: gods, angels, fairies, elves, 
demons, ghosts, and witches. Shel- 
ley has described the effect of this 
a for reality in the following 
ines: 


“No voice from some _ sublimer 
world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses 
given— 
Therefore the names of Demon, 
Ghost, and Heaven 
Remain the records of their vain 
endeavor, 
Frail Spells—whose uttered charm 
might not avail to sever 
From all we hear and all we see 
Doubt, chance, and mutability.” 


One of the fundamental reasons 
why most modern literature is not 
great is that we have taken out the 
mystery. We have turned our backs 
upon the supernatural and have 
eliminated from literary art some of 
the radiant presences that used to 
haunt its pages. As a proof of 
man’s perennial interest in the su- 
pernatural, we have only to mark 
the role played by the Devil in the 
pages of literature. The representa- 
tion of the Spirit of Evil forms one 
of the most fascinating pages in the 
history of literature. The devil has 
always exercised the strangest at- 
traction for man. To mention the 
writers who have celebrated Satan 
in verse or prose is to marshal the 
names of the foremost men of let- 
ters: Dante, Calderon, Milton, De 
Vigny, Byron, Goethe. 

The devil makes his literary 
debut very early in history. We 
meet him first in the Garden of 
Eden with Adam and Eve. He ap- 


pears many times in the Old Testa- 
ment. We recall him best, perhaps, 
as he appears in that great philo- 
sophical drama, the Book of Job, 
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one of the supreme works of literary 
art. Satan maintains that the piety 
of the rich but upright Job is selfish, 
just natural gratitude for his unex- 
ampled prosperity, and he boasts 
that if stripped of his possessions, 
Job will curse God to His face. 
When he is allowed to make the 
test, Satan first deprives Job of his 
children, and then strikes him with 
leprosy. Job emerges from the test 
with triumphant resignation—“The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

In the world of literature, how- 
ever, there are fashions in devils, 
and what is a devil in one country or 
in one century may not be accepted 
in another. Milton, for example, 
portrays Satan as a giant, a hero, a 
master mind. To Burns, brought 
up in the superstition of the Scotch 
countryside, the devil was a kind of 
little cootie, something to be found 
in holes and corners, hiding in 
ruined castles, or rustling through 
the bushes at night. As he says in 
his “Address to the Deil”: 


“O thou! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or 
Clootie— 
Hear me, Auld Hangie, for a wee, 
And let poor damned bodies be.” 


To the men of the Middle Ages 
Satan was often a comic figure. On 
the medieval stage he was every- 
where present, whisking about with 
horns and tail. The activities of the 
Old Boy received their greatest 
elaboration at the hands of the me- 
dieval writers. One of the wide- 
spread motifs is that of the Demon 
Lover. Merlin, the magician of 
medieval romance was supposed to 
be the son of a devil and a nun. In 
the old English ballad, “The Dae- 
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mon Lover,” a faithless wife leaves 
her husband and her two babes to 
go off with a demon lover. But they 
had not gone far on the boat with 
the sails of the taffeta and the mast 
of the beaten gold when dark and 
dismal grew his countenance: 


“They had not sailed a league, a 
league, 
A league but barely three, 
When dismal grew his counte- 
nance, 
And drumlie grew.his ee. 


“They had not sailed a league, a 
league, 
A league but barely three, 
Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterlie. 


“*O what hills are yon, yon pleas- 
ant hills, 
That the sun shines sweetly on?’ 
‘O yon are the hills of heaven,’ he 
said, 
‘Where you will never win.’ 


“*O whaten a mountain is yon,’ she 
said, 
‘All so dreary wi 
snow?” 
‘O yon is the mountain of hell,’ he 
cried, 
‘Where you and I will go.’ 


frost and 


“He strack the tap-mast wi’ his hand, 
The fore-mast wi’ his knee, 
And he brake that gallant ship in 
twain, 
And sank her in the sea.” 


The idea of a cloven foot as an 
indication of a devil illustrates the 
medieval belief that when the devil 
assumes the disguise of a human 
being, he usually has some physical 
defect. The devil of Goethe’s Faust 


has a limping leg, and in the Eliza- 
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bethan play, The White Devil, the 
expiring duke lying upon his death- 
bed, thinks he sees running across 
his pillow six gray rats that have 
lost their tails. A rat without a tail 
suggests a demon in disguise. 

According to an old European 
tradition, on St. John’s Eve, which 
is the night before the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist, June 24th, His 
Satanic Majesty is forced to reveal 
himself in his true form. There are 
many interesting stories told about 
events on St. John’s Eve. Scott has 
a ballad, “The Eve of St. John,” 
which tells the story of an illicit 
love affair between the lady of a 
castle and a neighboring knight. 
During the absence of her husband 
at the wars, the lady goes out for 
three successive nights to a lonely 
height to meet her lover. Now the 
husband away at the wars has killed 
this knight in battle, hence it is 
only the ghost of the lover that the 
lady is meeting at the nightly ren- 
dezvous. She begs him to come to 
her bower on St. John’s Eve; he does 
so, but because it is the Eve of the 
Feast of St. John, he is forced to 
tell her the truth, that he has been 
slain and that his soul is lost. 


“By Eildon-tree for long nights 
three 
In bloody grave have I lain, 
The Mass and the death-prayer 
are said for me, 
But Lady, they are said in vain. 


“By the Baron’s brand, near 
Tweed’s fair strand 
Most foully slain I fell; 
And my restless sprite on the bea- 
con’s height - 
For a space is doomed to dwell.” 


After he makes clear to her that 
his soul has been lost, he places one 
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palm on the oaken beam of the 
roof and the other upon her hand: 


“He laid his left palm on an oaken 
beam, 
His right upon her hand; 
The lady shrunk and fainting sunk, 
For it scorched like a fiery brand. 


“The sable score of fingers four 
Remains on that board im- 
pressed; - 
And forevermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist.” 


The theme of the demon lover is 
one that is very common in medi- 
eval literature. Another motif, and 
one that is found in more than one 
of the European literatures, is that 
of the devil pact. According to this 
belief a man could enter into com- 
pact with a devil for a certain num- 
ber of years, during which time the 
devil would confer supernatural 
powers upon him, in return for 
which he was to deliver his soul to 
the devil. 

There were’ certain conventions 
for the form of the devil pact. It 
had to be written in blood drawn 
from the veins of the man who was 
selling his soul. The devil exacted 
from his partner in the bond, a for- 
mal denial of Christian faith, a re- 
jection of Christian symbols, and a 
renunciation of God and His saints. 
The tradition of the devil pact 
spread all over Christendom, and we 
find the story in French in The 
Legend of Théophile; in Spanish, it 
forms the theme of Calderén’s El 
Magico Prodigioso; in English, it is 
found in Marlowe’s The Tragical 
History of Dr. Faustus; and in Ger- 
man, in Goethe’s Faust. 

In the medieval versions of the 
story man always triumphs over the 
devil. Just at the last moment, the 
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victim appeals to the Blessed Virgin, 
to St. Nicholas, or to some popular 
saint, and the latter rushes imme- 
diately from heaven to save him. 
The Legend of Théophile, for ex- 
ample, is that of a bishop’s steward, 
who sells his soul to the devil, and 
after seven years of wild living, he 
realizes that death is near, and he 
begins to repent of his act. For forty 
days and nights he fasts and prays 
to the Blessed Virgin for pardon. 
She hears him. One midnight, as 
he is kneeling in prayer, she appears 
to him, and assures him of pardon, 
if only he will deny the devil and 
return to Christ. This he does. The 
Blessed Virgin then demands from 
the devil the piece of parchment, 
and she places it upon the breast of 
Théophile as he lies asleep. Upon 
awakening, he finds the contract 
and burns it. Three days later he 
dies in peace. 

In the great Spanish devil-pact 
play, Calderén’s El Magico Prodi- 
gioso, Cyprian makes a compact 
with the devil to surrender his soul 
for the possession of the beautiful 
Christian maiden, Justina. He be- 
lieves that the devil is all powerful, 
and when he finds him powerless 
before the power of the God upon 
whom Justina calls for aid, he be- 
gins to scorn him for his weakness. 
Cyprian is converted, baptized, and 
dies the death of a martyr. Both 
the names of St. Cyprian and St. 
Justina are enrolled in the calen- 
dar of the saints and their feast is 
celebrated on September 26th. 


With the Protestant Reformation 
of the sixteenth century even the 
devil undergoes a change. A bit of 


the sternness of Calvin goes into his 
make-up, and he becomes a hard 
taskmaster who demands full pay. 
This Protestant conception of the 
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devil is best seen in Marlowe’s The 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus. 
When the play opens, we find the 
great scholar of the University of 
Wittenberg standing in his study 
trying to decide what he shall 
choose as his life work. Shall it be 
philosophy, law, medicine, theol- 
ogy? At length he confesses that 
the thing which has ravished him 
is necromancy, or black magic, the 
science of conniving with evil spir- 
its. In the conjuration scene, when 
Faustus bids Mephistopheles do 
whatever he shall command, the lat- 
ter answers: 


“I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without 
his leave; 
No more than he commands must 
we perform.” 


To Faustus’ inquiry concerning the 
nature of the spirits in Hell, Mephis- 
topheles replies that he is one of 
those 


“Unhappy spirits that fell with 
Lucifer, 

Conspir’d against our God with 
Lucifer, 

And are forever damn’d with Luci- 
fer.” 


Mephistopheles utters the Scholastic 
belief that the greatest sorrow of 
hell is the loss of the Beatific Vision, 
when, in answer to Faustus’ ques- 
tion, “How comes it then that thou 
art out of hell?” he replies: 


“Why this is hell, nor am I out of it! 
Think’st thou that I, who saw the 
face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of 
Heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thou- 
sand hells 
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In being depriv’d of everlasting 
bliss?” 


Faustus opens the vein in his 
arm, draws out the blood, and signs 
the bond by which for a period of 
twenty-four years the devil agrees 
to serve him in whatever way he 
may demand, and at the end of that 
time the devils may drag his soul 
to hell. Faustus becomes the magi- 
cian of Europe. He travels on a 
magic mantle, visits the courts of 
kings, raises to life the spirits of 
the dead, but at length the four and 
twenty years come to an end. The 
final scene of the play shows 
Faustus awaiting the stroke of mid- 
night when he shall die. The final 
soliloquy, one of the finest speci- 
mens of poetic composition in the 
language, shows the terror and re- 
gret of the doomed soul, but it is a 
regret that Faustus has to pay his 
debt, a regret that is essentially 
selfish, and not a regret that has the 
least bit of repentance in it. He 
calls upon the mountains and hills 
to hide him; upon the stars to draw 
him up like a mist into the clouds; 
finally upon God to let him live in 
hell a thousand years, or a hundred 
thousand, but at last be saved. But 
there is not a word that acknowl- 
edges that he has sinned against 
God, or that he is sorry for the of- 
fense. Marlowe’s. ending of the 
famous devil-pact story is a fine 
illustration of the unrelenting stern- 
ness of Protestantism in the six- 
teenth century. 


The seventeenth century, which 
is the golden age of French litera- 
ture, marked a serious setback for 
Satan in that country. French lit- 


erature was peculiarly influenced by: 


the ideal of the Renaissance, which, 
with its dislike of everything in the 
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Middle Ages, turned disdainfully 
against the medieval conception of 
the devil. Where the devil lost his 
entrée in the literary circles of sev- 
enteenth century France, he certain- 
ly made up for it in England, where 
among the Puritans he became the 
literary character without peer. 
Milton, the most eminent of the 
English Puritan poets, surpassed all 
of his literary predecessors in the 
delineation of the charaeter of the 
devil. There are few poetic charac- 
ters, ancient or modern, that in 
grandeur equal Milton’s Satan. 

Paradise Lost opens with the fall- 
en angels lying on the burning lake 
of hell. They are in a state of coma 
as a result of the fall from the bat- 
tlements of heaven. The first to 
recover his senses is Satan, whom 
Milton describes as a giant. His 
body extends over many a rood; his 
ponderous shield is as large as the 
moon seen through a telescope, and 
his spear is so tremendous in its 
length that in comparison the tall- 
est Norwegian pine is but a wand. 
Proud and defiant in spite of his 
downfall Satan addresses Beelze- 
bub: 


“What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost—the conquerable will, 
And study of -revenge, immortal 

hate, 
And courage never to submit or 
yield.” 


The second book deals with the 
Infernal Council of the Peers of 
Hell in the Palace of Pandemonium. 
Shall they make an attempt to re- 
cover heaven, or shall they stay in 
hell. The first of the princes among 
the devils to speak is Moloch, the 
strongest and the fiercest spirit that 
fought in Heaven, now fiercer by 
despair. His sentence is for open 
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war, to arm themselves with hell 
flames and make an immediate at- 
tack upon heaven. Moloch is an- 
swered by the fair, graceful, and 
suave Belial, who asserts that he 
would be for open war too, if there 
were any chance of winning, but the 
fact is that they have been defeated. 
The towers of heaven are filled with 
the armed watch of Michael and 
the good angels. After all, it’s wise 
not to offend God too much, for He 
‘ could take away from them their in- 
tellectual being. The next to speak 
is Mammon, the least erected spirit 
that fell from Heaven, who is thor- 
oughly opposed to war. “Who 
wants to go back to Heaven?” he 
asks, “to stand before the throne 
of God and warble Halleluiahs?” 
“Let’s stay in hell,” counsels Mam- 
mon. “This desert soil holds hid- 
den lusters, gems, and gold. With 
our angelic intelligences we can 
build a Heaven out of Hell.” 

The demons of Paradise Lost are 
far from ugly; they have no horns 
or tails. They are beings of supe- 
rior intellect who have not lost all 
of their angelic qualities in being 
damned. Milton was not the first to 
portray the devil as being of tre- 
mendous stature. Almost four cen- 
turies before, Dante pictured him 
as a giant, but as a giant imprisoned 
in the very center of the earth. Un- 
like Milton’s hell, which is located 
at the bottom of the universe, 
Dante’s hell is within the earth. 
Satan’s place is at the bottommost 
pit of hell, where he is frozen in ice 
up to his waist. He has three enor- 
mous heads, one red, one black, and 
one yellow. These three heads sym- 
bolize the devilish counterparts of 
the attributes of the Godhead. First, 
Impotence, scarlet with rage; sec- 
ond, Ignorance, black in its own 
darkness; and third, Hatred, pale 
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yellow with jealousy and envy. He 
has three pairs of enormous wings 
shaped like those of a bat, and in 
each of his three cavernous mouths 
he is crushing a sinner with his 
teeth. These are the three arch 
traitors of history, Judas, Brutus, 
and Cassius, all of whom had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, that of 
betraying their benefactors. 

Dante’s portrait of Satan is not so 
many-sided as is that of Milton. 
After Lucifer and his full satanic 
hierarchy had climbed to the pin- 
nacle of fame in the seventeenth 
century, the devil went into a period 
of seclusion, for the belief in the 
Spirit of Evil lost vogue in the eight- 
eenth century, for the philosophy of 
Rationalism relegated him to the 
land of legend. 


He staged a reappearance in the 


nineteenth century, however, and 
what a reappearance. From his long 
chrysalis sleep he burst forth as an 


Angel of Light. Satan was no long- 
er the devil of Catholic tradition; 
neither was he that of Protestant- 
ism; he was the creation of Roman- 
ticism—the Rebel against Injustice, 
the Benefactor of the World. In the 
twilight haze of the Romantic Move- 
ment Satan’s wings took on new 
lights and shades. The French Ro- 
mantics, such as De Vigny, Gautier, 
and Hugo saw in him the spirit of 
individualism and free thought, 
while the English Romantics, such 
as Byron, Shelley, and Swinburne 
regarded him as the defeated hero, 
the sinned against rather than the 
sinner. To the Romantics the great- 
est of all virtues was sympathy; they 
were never so happy as when lavish- 
ing this sympathy upon all the out- 
casts of society, upon the forsaken, 
the dispossessed, the persecuted, and 
especially upon the sinner. 
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The Romantics felt a deep ad- 
miration for the dark hero, the 
blighted being, the soul that is a 
misfit in the world. One of the first 
of the sympathetic treatments of 
the devil was that in the Eloa of 
Alfred de Vigny in 1823. Eloa is a 
woman-angel, whose mission in the 
world is to console the disconsolate 
and the afflicted. On a visit to 
heaven she hears the story of the 
fallen angels, and instead of despis- 
ing them, she is urged to aid them. 
The beautiful groves of heaven be- 
gin to pall upon Eloa, and she de- 
scends to earth, where she spends 
her time consoling the children of 
men, always in search of the person 
who most needs sympathy. She 
finally comes to the conclusion that 
Satan is that person. Of all the out- 
casts of the world he is the outcast 
without peer. As she is flying 
through the universe, she meets an 


angel of marvelous beauty but great 
melancholy. After ensnaring her by 
flattery he seduces her, and drags 
her down to hell. 

Another French Romantic writer, 
Théophile Gautier, went a step fur- 


ther than De Vigny. In his La 
Larme du Diable he treated the pos- 
sibility of the salvation of Satan. 
One of the incidents in this work is 
concerned with the pardon of Eloa, 
the woman angel. From the depths 
of hell, however, she is heard to pro- 
claim that she still loves the Great 
Rebel, and that she prefers hell 
with him to heaven without him. 
The tendency toward the deifica- 
tion of the devil reaches its apex, 
perhaps, with La Révolte des Anges 
of Anatole France in 1914. The 
story gives an account of a second 
angelic rebellion against God. If 
any work of French Satanism is an 
example of high blasphemy, it is 
this story. A group of the inhabi- 
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tants of heaven who were hurled 
down at the time of the fall of the 
angels form a conspiracy to storm 
the heavens and set up Satan as 
ruler. They organize their forces 
and equip them with the most mod- 
ern instruments of war. The lead- 
ers then seek out Satan in order to 
offer him the chief command. But 
he refuses to lead the attack. He 
has had a dream, he states, in which 
he sees himself as harsh, intolerant, 
and as greedy of adulation as his 
eternal enemy, Almighty God. He 
prefers to remain “the oppressed” 
rather than “the oppressor” and the 
revolt fails. 

If the cult of Satan had its great- 
est vogue in France during the nine- 
teenth century, it was not without 
its defenders in England, especially 
with such poets as Shelley, Byron, 
and Swinburne. In the preface to 
his “Prometheus Unbound” Shelley 
states definitely that the only imagi- 
nary being resembling Prometheus 
is Satan, and goes on to remark that 
when we weigh the faults of the 
devil with his wrongs, we are in- 
clined to excuse the former, because 
the latter exceed all measure. In 
his drama, Cain, Byron portrays 
Lucifer as a rebel against celestial 
justice. He it is who poisons the 
mind of Cain against God by calling 
the latter an Omnipotent Tyrant; 
he it is who induces Cain to re- 
fuse to render homage to God. And 
when Abel kneels before his altar 
to make his sacrifice to God, Cain 
stands upright, refusing to bend his 
knee. Then comes the fire from 
heaven to destroy his sacrifice. Abel 
begs him to build another altar and 
offer another sacrifice. Not only does 
Cain refuse, but he tries to destroy 
his brother’s altar, and in opposing 
Abel, he meets his death. 

That Lucifer was one of the great 
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inspirations of the Romantic gen- 
eration is evidenced by the epithet 
“Satantic School” which Southey 
applied to Byron and his group in 
England. 


As we come into the twentieth 
century we find the devil as a char- 
acter in some of the short stories. 
John Masefield has a devil-compact 
story, entitled “The Devil and the 
Old Man.” Then there are Max 
Beerbohm’s “Enoch Soames” and 
Maxim Gorky’s “The Devil.” One 
of the greatest American short sto- 
ries is Stephen Vincent Bénet’s 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
It is a story, as Bénet states, that 
they tell in the border country 
where Massachusetts joins Vermont 
and New Hampshire. An unlucky 
New Hampshire farmer had sold his 
soul to the devil for seven years’ 
prosperity. When the time comes 
to surrender his soul, he is filled 
with fear, and takes his case to the 
great Daniel Webster. When the 
latter hears the facts of the case, he 
remarks, “If two New Hampshire 
men aren’t a match for the devil, we 
might as well give the country back 
to the Indians.” Webster is forced 
to plead the case before a jury of 
damned souls, and this he does so 
effectively on the ground that his 
client is an American citizen and 
that no American citizen can be 
forced into the service of a foreign 
prince, that the damned souls 
salute his eloquence by giving him 
the decision. From that day to this, 
Bénet concludes, the devil has never 
been seen in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Some of the modern Catholic 
novelists have made the devil an im- 
portant personage in their novels. 
Léon Bloy believes that the devil 
takes an active part in human af- 
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fairs. George Bernanos takes him 
as an appalling fact, as we witness 
in such a story as Star of Satan. 
Two years ago appeared a novel by 
a husband and wife, Erik and Chri- 
tiane von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Mos- 
cow 1979, which presents a vivid 
picture of the world forty years 
hence when Russia has worked out 
the logic of her present ideas, and 
her only surviving enemy is the 
Catholic Church. One of the char- 
acters in this horrible story is the 
devil. He is a high official in the 
Communist government. Through- 
out the story we hear of a mythical 
Russian city, where Communism is 
carried out in all its perfection. 
Toward the end of the book the hero 
makes his way up a high hill to 
gaze down upon this wonderful city 
which lies on the other side. When 
he arrives at the top, he finds that 


no such city exists. Again the devil 
in his old role as father of lies. 
The latest appearance of the 
devil, perhaps, is in The Screwtape 
Letters recently published by C. S. 
Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Here he plays the part of a 


super -correspondent. The elderly 
devil, Screwtape, an important offi- 
cial in His Satanic Majesty’s “Low- 
erarchy,” writes a series of letters 
to his nephew, Wormwood, a junior 
devil on earth, on the best technique 
for corrupting the faith of Worm- 
wood’s patient, an adult convert to 
Christianity. One of the questions 
posed by the nephew to his uncle is 
whether or not it is essential to 
keep the patient in ignorance of 
the existence of devils. The wise 
old Screwtape answers that the pol- 
icy of the High Command in hell at 
the present time is concealment, but 
that it has not always been so. The 
devils are really faced with a cruel 
dilemma; when men disbelieve in 
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their existence, they make no magi- 
cians; on the other hand when men 
believe, they can make no material- 
ists. The hope of the moment is 
that the devils may cause them to 
mythologize their science in order 
to produce the perfect work, the 
“Materialist Magician.” 

With the experience of centuries 
behind him the shrewd old Screw- 
tape does not believe that the pres- 
ent European War is an unmiti- 
gated blessing for the cause of hell. 
During wartime, he points out, thou- 
sands turn back to God; men pre- 
pare for death; they think of the 
world beyond, and hence one of the 
best weapons, contented worldli- 
ness, is rendered useless. The little 
book is worth while reading, for it 
punctures some of the pet ideas of 
modern thinking. 


From this brief airplane survey 


down the centuries, it is evident that 
the devil has always exerted a strong 
attraction upon the human mind. 
It is to be noted, however, that the 
superior manifestations of Satan, 
like those of Marlowe and Milton 
were produced at periods when there 
was definite religious conviction 
concerning the great truths of life. 
The role of the supernatural and its 
intervention in the affairs of man 
was still a strong belief in the six- 
teenth century as well as in the cen- 
tury that followed. 


The devil is a very old character 
in literature. Indeed, we may say 
that he is almost an essential char- 
acter. If the statement is true that 
a happy nation has no history, then 
it is equally true that great fiction 
and great drama cannot be written 
around wholly virtuous persons. 
Literature is an interpretation of 
life, and the greatest literature is 
that which presents the soul of man 
struggling against the forces of evil 
and triumphing over those forces, 
because great literature reveals the 
worth and dignity of man. Con- 
temporary literature, unfortunately, 
too often ignores almost all that is 
divine in man, and emphasizes the 
pathological, the sub-social, and the 
sub-human. 

The great literature of the world 
proves that man is at home in mys- 
tery. The greatest literary artists, 
such as Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ver- 
gil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Goethe, have all been supremely 
concerned with the supernatural. 
In their endeavor to penetrate the 
shadow world which surrounds the 
earth, and in the search for the 
“Divinity that shapes our ends,” 
they have touched the world of the 
spirit, and have created the great 
spiritual presences to make con- 
crete to the soul. of man what they 
have found in the world beyond the 
shadow world that surrounds the 
earth. 
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By BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


F we are to credit the recent words 
of the editor of a large publishing 
house, “writers are turning from 
fiction to non-fiction.” He made a 
tour of the country, the interview 
says, and among the “tons of manu- 
scripts” exhibited to him only a few 
hundred-weight (it would appear) 
were novels. Can it be that the 
novel has passed its heyday? If so, 
what kinds of books are to take its 
favored place with the public? Biog- 
raphy, of course, has for some years 
been threatening to dislodge it. But 
sooner or- later nearly every inter- 
esting historical figure will have 
been “done,” and then our Boswells 
will have to rest, if only for a gen- 
eration. Autobiography, naturally, 
has never been popular except with 
the authors themselves, although 
general interest will always attach, 
I presume, to the memoirs of crimi- 
nals. 

It is unlikely that we shall revive 
our forebears’ affection for the print- 
ed sermon; the conscientious sum- 
maries to be found in the Monday 
newspapers satisfy the curiosity of 
the pious and discourage the zeal of 
the aesthetic. We are said to be too 
hysterical in our tempo of living to 
settle in the armchair and smoke the 
pipe of meditation, as is demanded 
of the reader of the essay. And no- 
body but a few fanatics reads poetry 
any more; wherefore nobody writes 
it. What remains? Model letter- 
writers? I should have said “No”— 
until yesterday. Those well-inten- 
tioned guides to perfection have long 
since failed to stimulate the excite- 
ment of the reading public, for they 


pander only to the enthusiast of 
punctuation. Who but a dullard 
will be exercised over the question 
of whether a comma or a colon bet- 
ter follows the salutation, or will 
concern himself over the delicate 
differences involved in subscribing 
one’s self Yours very truly and Very 
truly yours? Who that, his inclina- 
tion being that way, could find his 
way to Mrs. Jones’s boring dinner 
parties without the assistance of a 
private nurse, requires advice in 
penning an excuse freeing him of 
the experience? 

Once upon a time, indeed, Model 
Letter-Writers undertook to incul- 
cate good manners and ethics as well 
as the rules of composition. Mrs. 
Post, however, has deprived them of 
that office. They might be consid- 
ered, in short, as a dead form of lit- 
erary entertainment — unless, now 
that the novel is being cleared out of 
the way, they will take a lesson 
from my grandfather. 


It was a frequent remark of my 
aunts that their father “wrote beau- 


tifully.” This declaration was in- 
evitably delivered with an expres- 
sion characteristic of the family at 
solemn moments—a glance to the 
ceiling and beyond, that invited the 
Creator to strike the speaker dead 
if she uttered other than truth. My 
Aunt Aurelia, a sentimentalist if 
ever there was one, would avail her- 
self of woman’s particular weapon 
at this moment, her eyes filling with 
tears and her handkerchief franti- 
cally extracted from her purse. Aunt 
Portia, a woman of character, would, 
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to the contrary, throw me a steely 
glance before lifting up her eyes, as 
if to dare a member of an irreverent 
generation dispute her words on so 
important a matter. But these his- 
trionics were superfluous. I was not 
disposed to doubt their veracity for 
I had seen several examples of their 
father’s penmanship. Particularly 
treasured by them was a number of 
visiting-cards he had inscribed in 
various styles of calligraphy for his 
daughters’ social needs, some done 
with a touch as light as De Pach- 
mann’s, others heavily shaded, but 
all very elegant. I was not, how- 
ever, greatly impressed with this 
accomplishment. People of his gen- 
eration, I felt were expected to 
evolve a beautiful hand, and he had 
done only what was expected of him. 

There was so much else to admire 
about my grandfather. First, there 
was the delightful fact that an at- 
mosphere of mystery always clung 
to my notions of him. He died when 
I was a year old, and since I was a 
mediocre child at that age, I had by 
then stored no impressions of him 
to aid me later in re-creating his 
image. My chief source of informa- 
tion on him was the talk of his 
daughters. And a mystery he must 
have remained all his life to the 
seven of them, who spoke of him 
with veneration but never with un- 
derstanding. How were they to 
understand a parent the chief love 
of whose life was Latin? how par- 
don him for finding their names in 
his favorite Roman poets? how 
make anything out of a man who 
presented them on each birthday 
with an acrostic in a language they 
couldn’t unravel? how condone a 
father who indulged to the limit a 
taste for rare books, good wines, and 
spiced foods, while the wolf crept 
nearer their threshold? how ever 
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forgive him for allowing their fine 
house to be taken from under them 
by creditors? It was not until I 
had become adult that I understood 
their reluctance to disclose his “pro- 
fession.” It would seem that my 
grandfather made a profession out 
of reading, writing in notebooks, 
spending hours over dinner, and 
conversing with cronies at a café 
on lower Broadway. While the rest 
of the world was busy earning a liv- 
ing, he was selfish enough to live. 
I suppose it is true that I owe him 
no thanks for thus gradually spend- 
ing his patrimony instead of increas- 
ing it; after all, he did deprive me 
of the opportunity to live such a 
life as he had. But at least he was 
not a commonplace individual. In 
any case, he left me a great deal 
more to think about than his pen- 
manship, though aside from a gen- 
eral and unenthusiastic tribute to 
his profound “learning” my aunts 
never warmed to any other of his 
gifts than his “writing.” 

Not until yesterday, therefore, did 
I quite realize that I had never taken 
in my good aunts’ complete mean- 
ing. I happened to stumble in upon 
my mother during the morning as 
she was having one of her semi- 
annual private holidays going over 
her vast collection of family photo- 
graphs. I found her at the old trunk 
considering one by one with a sad 
smile the presentments of her rela- 
tives and friends, and had a pleas- 
ant hour listening to her reminis- 
cences. Suddenly I caught a glimpse 
of neat bundles of correspondence 
peering invitingly beneath the stacks 
of pictures. I inquired about them 
and learned that they were “papers” 
belonging to my grandfather.. Sur- 
prised, but pleased, at my interest, 
my mother handed them to me out 
of the bottom layers of the trunk, 
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with instructions to be careful of 
them. I retired with them to the 
room that used to be my den while 
I lived under the parental roof. 

I was touched by the faded wisps 
of paper containing chance notes to 
my mother, a few of the celebrated 
inscriptions, more visiting - cards, 
and other trifles from my grand- 
father’s precise pen, until I came 
upon a stout sheaf of papers neatly 
sewed together to make a volume. 
Across the top of the first page was 
written large in that delicate hand: 


“A Succinct Repository of Corre- 
spondence” 


and underneath: 


“embracing the full scope of episto- 
lary communication and containing 
models to meet the requirements of 
occasions both unique and common, 
as well in the needful traffic of di- 
urnal affairs as in the crises of pas- 
sion,” 


Midway on the page I read: 


“Composed by a Gentleman, a 
graduate of universities here and 
abroad, and, more importantly, of 
years mature enough to have profit- 
ed from the vicissitudes of being a 
husband and a parent.” 


And at the bottom was inscribed: 
“Printed in New York, 187—.” 


The following page contained an 
exact duplicate of the first, with the 
exception that the last line read 
“Printed in Boston, 188—.” Yes, it 
was a volume all ready for a pub- 
lisher, even to the date, although the 
author seems to have allowed him- 
self two decadés in which to find a 
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sponsor. If I understood his plans, 
he was going to give New York just 
ten years in which to be intelligent; 
that failing, he intended to turn to 
the Athens of the East. All that re- 
mained to do in the latter emer- 
gency was to rip off the first title 
page. 

The title pages gave me pause. I 
found myself already revising my 
ideas of grandfather. I had never 
conceived of him as able to grant 
that the “traffic of diurnal affairs” 
could be needful. And what of the 
“vicissitudes of being a husband 
and a parent”? What secret pathos 
was here hinted at, what personal 
unhappiness ignored by the seven 
daughters? 

I read the book through and came 
away with the realization that my 
grandfather’s “beautiful writing” 
extended beyond a mere matter of 
penmanship. My mother and, later 
when I minutely questioned them 
all via the telephone, my aunts, 
could tell me little about their fa- 
ther’s Model Letter-Writer (would 
he have forgiven me so crude a 
title?). They knew he had worked 
for years on such an enterprise, 
that he was ever at it, revising, re- 
copying, rebinding it—that he had 
made several attempts to find a pub- 
lisher—and that he everywhere had 
been rebuffed. The reason obvious- 
ly was, my aunts agree, that his style 
was far “too educated” for the pub- 
lic. Despite their evasions I sus- 
pect my aunts hold this opinion on 
theoretic rather than on empiric 
grounds. Not one of them could 


confess to having tried more than 
“dipping” into the collection. Aunt 
Julia protested that she had “always 
meant to read it.” Aunt Claudia in- 
dignantly asked me of what use I 
thought such a book could be to her; 
“You know,” she concluded severe- 
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ly, “I haven’t time to write letters.” 
And Aunt Cornelia said unconvinc- 
ingly: “Father so often impressed 
upon me that I was not to go near 
his papers that I still can’t get my- 
self to look at them.” But none of 
my aunts is so undutiful as not to 
aver that it was shameful treatment 
my grandfather sustained at the 
hands of the publishers. 

In this regard I am sure they are 
quite correct. Whether or not it 
was “too educated,” style there cer- 
tainly was in grandfather’s Reposi- 
tory—plenty of it. Having read a 
number of such books in my time, 
I feel that his was as good as any 
competitor’s on the market. What 
probably doomed his efforts was his 
uncontrollable desire to thrust in 
his beloved Latin wherever he could 
manage it. In a way, I suppose, the 
very title must have discouraged any 
live-wire publishing house of the 
’70s and ’80s—even in classic Bos- 
ton; the diurnal in the subtitle must 
have revealed, too, his Achilles heel. 
His promise to be succinct, more- 
over, I cannot pretend he fulfilled. 
But, then, the standards for suc- 
cinctness in that more leisurely era 
were more elastic, and his excess 
might easily have been excused by 
his impeccable manners and feeling 
heart. 

His boast of great scope, however, 
he surely made good, particularly 
when his impractical nature is re- 
membered. In addition to the selec- 
tions on Courtship and Marriage, 
Parents and Children, and a large 
imaginative one on Miscellaneous 
Topics, he had an imposing open- 
ing section on Business. Naturally, 
I find myself particularly charmed 
with the first three categories I have 
listed, and I should like nothing 
better than to quote you his letters 
From a Young Suitor to a Lady of 
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Superior Fortune with Three An- 
swers to the Same, From a Gentle- 
man to a Lady Disclosing his Pas- 
sion, From a Father to a Son Who 
Has Shown a Disposition to Favor 
Modern Verse at the Expense of the 
Classics, or From an Abandoned Fe- 
male to her Undoer with the Latter’s 
Reply. But if I am to foster a re- 
nascence in this department of lit- 
erature, I cannot make my case 
stronger than by concentrating on 
the Business section, where the in- 
terest is naturally weakest. 

Under that head there are forty- 
two letters. The subjects include: 
From a Small Trader Requesting 
Payment of Sums Due Him, with 
three Replies to the Above; From a 
Tenant to a Landlord Soliciting an 
Extension of Time in Making Pay- 
ment, with two Replies to the Above; 
A Complaint of a Gentleman to a 
Wine-Merchant on the Falling-Off 
of Quality in his Wares (this, curi- 
ously, without a Reply); A Request 
to a Friend for the Loan of a Sum 
of Money, with six Replies; An Ur- 
gent Demand of Payment, with ten 
Replies, etc. 

It must be admitted that grand- 
father brought his own system of 
ethics into his picture of the world’s 
affairs. The six Replies to an appli- 
cation for a loan are all, for instance, 
in the affirmative, and differ in every 
respect but their common gener- 
osity. Or, to take the letter to the 
Wine-Merchant, he seems to over- 
strain an analogy when he compares 
the crime of selling inferior wines as 
good ones to the sins of Nero against 
Agrippina—at best, an unfortunate 
illustration. Then, too, his love of 
the classics is sometimes a trifle ill- 
placed.. I find myself taken aback, 


for example, when the salutation of 
the letter From a Merchant in Town 
to One in the Country is: “Dear 
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Corydon.” Again, the answer to 
this letter opens: “Dear Gratianus.” 

But the transactions with the 
Landlord I find not only interesting 
but also much to the point in my 
own current situation. There is 
something fresh and disarming in 
my grandfather’s approach: 


“Mr. Fortescue, Sir, 

“For nigh a decade I have been, 
my good Sir, resident in this house 
of your possession. Rarely during 
that period has any quarter come 
due and found you deprived at my 
hands of your just rent. The vaga- 
ries of fortune find me at the mo- 
ment unable to gather the $—— 
now owing to you, hiatus valde 
deflendus.* If you will have the 
goodness of heart to accept one- 
third that-sum, which I herewith 
forward with this entreaty, I can 
promise per mensem ** to send you 
twice thereafter a like amount be- 
fore the next quarter falls. The 
kindness you shall do me by acced- 
ence to this proposal shall render 
me evermore 

“Your humble servant, 
“Quintus Weatherby.” 


* deficiency much to be deplored 
** by the month 


The footnotes are grandfather’s. I 
doubt that he intended them to be 
incorporated in the letter. Mr. 
Weatherby’s appeal is plainly irre- 
sistible, judging by the Reply which 
is immediately subjoined: 


“Mr. Weatherby, Sir, 

“Can you have imagined, good 
Sir; that it was my intention to op- 
press you when, in the course of 
time, it was fitting that I send you 
notice of the present quarter? Do 
me not that injustice, I beg. I am 
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not so dull as not to have remarked 
upon your high principles and your 
punctuality in meeting your obliga- 
tions. That good fortune which 
Providence has in His wisdom seen 
fit to try me with, has not so hard- 
ened my heart that I am insensate 
to the adversities of my fellows. I 
trust that when I meet my Maker I 
shall never be compelled to answer 
the charge of lacking all sensibility. 
Good Sir, pay when it suits you so 
to do. For well I know that you will 
not withhold from me a penny that 
is rightfully mine one moment 
longer than you have need. In the 
meantime, I ask as a favor of you to 
remember, Nil desperandum! * 
“I am your humble servant, 
“Henry Fortescue.” 


*nothing should be despaired, or 
loosely, never despair!” 


I have half a mind to send both 
these letters to Bang and Bang to- 
morrow in case they should have 
need of a cue as to how I expect to 
be answered when I apply for an 
extension of time in paying my rent. 
I am sure they will be able to with- 
stand me no more than Mr. Fortes- 
cue did my grandfather. 

My point here, however, is that 
this kind of book can be entertain- 
ing as well as useful, that it can sup- 
ply the kind of drama that once 
delighted us in the novel. Grand- 
father was enough of a realist—he 
had enoygh experience with credi- 
tors to know that it was incumbent 
upon him to supply an example of 
a refusal to Weatherby’s note. The 
alternate Reply he offers is thrilling, 
not at all what one might have an- 
ticipated: 


“Mr. Weatherby, Sir, 
“Were that prop of my security, 
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that sturdy oak about which I en- 
twined myself, still a frequenter of 
the pleasant ways of living men, I 
am sure he would greet your reason- 
able plea with the forebearance it 
merits, for he has often spoken of 
you as a satisfactory tenant. But 
alas! he is not! On Tuesday last, 
as he was driving his carriage—an 
exercise he was much addicted to— 
down the proud expanse of Broad- 
way, the horses went suddenly out 
of control, and, just outside Malone’s 
Tavern, the pride of my life was 
thrown out upon the pave and in- 
stantly killed. In short, he has paid 
his debt to nature. 

“How you can have failed to take 
notice of this tragedy in our daily 
news-sheets, I cannot understand, 
unless your scholarly occupations 
leave you no leisure for the perusal 
of their transient matters. The ac- 
count ran into many columns. 

“In view of the catastrophe which 
leaves me an unprotected widow, 
you assuredly will desire to with- 
draw your request, and to make 
every attempt to collect the sum due 
me from your friends, of whom, 
from what I have heard of your 
character, there must be many. I 
reject, I swear it, my dear Sir, my 
daughter’s view that your letter was 
penned in an unscrupulous pretense 
of ignorance of what the entire town 
has been talking over for a week, 
with the fell object of cheating a 
widow of her means of subsistence. 
Sure, such perfidy cannot reside in 
the bosom of one to whom my dear 
departed Fortescue leased your 
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present abode upon such moderate 
terms. 
“IT am sincerely yours, 
“Annabella Fortescue.” 


A remarkable man, my grand- 
father. I can envisage him compos- 
ing that second Reply. Tender- 
hearted scholar that he was, with 
his own means dwindling day . by 
day, he could not bear to face a re- 
fusal of the gentle Tenant unless he 
could back it with some weighty 
reasons for such inhumanity. Noth- 
ing less than death, in brief, could 
he conceive of as justification for 
pressing his honorable Weatherby 
to make full payment—death, and 
the selfish demands of a woman. 
For I detect symptoms of misogyny 
in the widow’s answer. Note that 
he equipped that relict with no 
Latin graces. Is it possible the good 
man had too many daughters for 
his complete comfort? Was he more 
aware than my aunts imagine of 
their disapproval of his epicurean 
life and inability to make his educa- 
tion pay? Did their lack of sym- 
pathy taint his pleasures and cloud 
his days? 

If my guesses are right, then my 
grandfather found both ease for his 
pain and delight for his imagina- 
tion in his Repository. Why should 
not other writers follow his lead? 

Of course, if I do decide to send 
my landlords the plea and the first 
Reply, I shall certainly not include 
the letter of the Widow Fortescue. 
There may be a Mrs. Bang and 
Bang, and it might give her ideas. 
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By M. Wuitcoms HEss 


BOUT twenty years ago in Law- 
rence, Kansas, we lived near a 
little Unitarian Church which — as 
all comers were proudly told—had 
been dedicated by Emerson himself. 
The church’s simple statement of 
belief inscribed over the entrance 
to the building ended with these 
words: “I believe in the brother- 
hood of man and the progress of 
mankind onward and upward for- 
ever.” 

The very presence of this institu- 
tion so far from the source of its 
strength in Boston doubtless seemed 
proof enough to its few communi- 
cants that their sanguine belief in 
progress was well founded. As 
Goethe has Wagner, Faust’s com- 
panion, observe in regard to human 
achievement, their attitude sug- 
gested: 


“Wie wir’s dann zuletzt so herrlich 
weit gebracht! * 


Seriously, my Unitarian friends 
in Kansas two decades ago were a 
bit complacent about the whole 
matter of science and progress. 
But the brotherhood of man idea 
which was with them companion to 
that of progress was limited in ap- 
plication if not in theory to their 
brotherhood of Boston Brahmans 
transplanted to western soil. For 
these Kansas Unitarians illustrated 
unconsciously what is the historic 
concomitant of their own stress on 
education as the main basis of 
brotherhood. They showed that 
though hypothetically reason is 

1 “How gloriously far we have brought it!” 


universal and above race, nation, 
creed and economic differences, yet 
in practice it is also exclusive and 
discriminating. 

Over and over in history from 
Aristotle’s distinction among ra- 
tional men, slaves and barbarians, 
through the intellectual snobbery 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Europe 
down to our own day, the emphasis 
on man’s belief in his own reason- 
ableness has been a divisive force 
in the world. Faith in a higher 
Principle, on the contrary, as tran- 
scending reason (and thus fulfilling 
it) has shown itself a unifying, 
healing power among men freeing 
and integrating their own spirits and 
making it possible for them to re- 
solve and forget their differences. 
The historic fact, certainly, is that 
trust in what Descartes called the 
bon sens (as being of all things 
among men the most equally dis- 
tributed) has not proved a suffi- 
cient basis for the operating of a 
universal justice. Instead it has 
undermined it. One reason for 


‘this, of course, is that besides uni- 


versal intelligence — granting its 
existence—there are other elements 
in individuals no less real though 
less pleasant to contemplate; and 
another reason is that the most in- 
telligent man in the world if he is 
also honest with himself must 
know that there are frequent times 
when he cannot feel and will ac- 
cording to that high I. Q. (And if 
this is true of the best-endowed 
what is to be said of the least?) 
Nothwithstanding the showing of 
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history and other evidence, how- 
ever, the dependence of men on 
their reason as a basis for their hu- 
manism or humanitarianism has 
never been more with us than to- 
day. We refer to man’s reason- 
capacity jointly with his knowl- 
edge stores and material products 
and call it “science,” a term at once 
more inclusive and more pernicious 
than the mere ratio to which the 
wiseacres of the Enlightenment ap- 
pealed. In our modern reference, 
that is, we combine both process 
and practical result of man’s rea- 
soning power in the shibboleth 
“science” thus making a more ex- 
tensive appeal than our predeces- 
sors to man’s cleverness and wis- 
dom as such. The story is told of 
a lecturer a few years ago who 
prefaced all his conclusions with 
the statement, “Science says.” In 
a forum following his speech an old 
lady held up her hand to indicate 
that she wished to ask a question. 
On being encouraged by the speaker 
she rose and said timidly, “Who is 
this Science? I should like to meet 
the gentleman.” The old lady was 
almost unbelievably naive—indeed 
she was naive enough to accept sim- 
ply what the greatest seers have al- 
ways held to be one of the funda- 
mental truths: that “Faith is an ad- 
hesion not to a thing or an idea but 
to someone .. . it is the faculty of 
admiring and trusting him.” But 
to return to the immediate topic of 
discussion, there is nothing on 
which the modern human prides 
himself more than on his science, 
the powers and the products of his 
own brain. 

Even in the present appalling 
chaos into which our world has been 
rudely awakened from its roseate 
dreams of progress there are legions 
of upholders of a new world-order 
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in which human nature is to re- 
main the object of men’s faith, and 
science and progress its respective 
symbol and catchword. This is 
true in the face of the fact that all 
our power-knowledge has built for 
us is a “brave new world of ma- 
chines, of traps and cunning de- 
vices” for tyrants’ use. Our intel- 
lectual leaders have themselves been 
under the spell of a machine-like 
determinism and have analyzed 
away man’s freedom (as will be 
discussed later in connection with 
the work of Freud whose concep- 
tions of the will and intellect of man 
as the Id and Ego have dominated 
all our art and literature). 

But the dependence of our pres- 
ent intellectuals on science is not 
by any means identical in kind 
though it may be in degree. There 
are, as Christopher Dawson told us 
a few years ago, three distinct views 
of scientific knowledge prevailing 
in the modern world. The first is 
the view that physical science is the 
only knowledge worth the name. 
This is not a new attitude though 
its application in the fields of biol- 
ogy and psychology has resulted in 
novel theories; and it has been given 
a unique political connotation in 
Russia. The second view is that 
sponsored by several of the new 
physicists who represent an anti- 
materialistic science, maintaining 
that instead of the old idea of mat- 
ter as substance we must accept a 
new unknown quantity or group of 
events describable only in abstract 
mathematical terms. The third 
attitude is that of the instrumen- 
talists—which is the view of John 
Dewey and his school. Instrumen- 
talism harks back to William James 
and the philosophy of pragmatism, 
holding that the true is the useful. 
Of these three views, first, the ma- 
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terialist, second, the mathematical 
abstractionist, and third, the in- 
strumentalist, the last has been the 
most popular in America both with 
educators and the mass mind sim- 
ply because it has represented effi- 
ciency and getting things done. 
Instrumentalism having no meta- 
physics to support it has been from 
the first at odds with the moral 
values demanded in social living. 
Indeed, drawing from the biologi- 
cal categories of organism and en- 
vironment, stimulus and response, 
it not only has not escaped mate- 
rialism but also has fostered a ma- 
terialism of a subtle and insidious 
kind that plays fast and loose with 
such terms as ‘‘experience,’’ 
“psychophysical organism,” “con- 
sciousness,” and so on. Intelli- 
gence, for instance, to the instru- 
mentalist is only an incident in a 
certain type of organic life which 
is believed elicited by the adapta- 
tion of the living individual to its 
environment. To the ordinary man 
there appears nothing wrong in 
looking on knowledge as merely in- 
strumental, particularly when our 
science has, like some wonderful 
genie, added daily to its list of pro- 
duction-wonders. Yet the instru- 
mental as an end value certainly has 
let the philosopher down, and with 
him society. As it was stated ear- 
lier man’s natural reason (even 
though it is accepted as universal) 
is far from being the only psycho- 
logical element to be taken into ac- 
count in a theory of knowledge as 
it relates to life. And when truth 
is taken as means to some end dic- 
tated by caprice, chaos results. 
Even Bertrand Russell, favorable as 
he has been to this instrumentalist 
attitude, said that “the power con- 
ferred by science as a technique is 
only obtainable by something analo- 
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gous to the worship of Satan.” In 
any event, the power-knowledge we 
have developed offers opportuni- 
ties to bad wills no less than to good 
wills; and the opportunistic odds 
are, here as everywhere else, on the 
side of the ruthless. It is said that 
Japanese students in American uni- 
versities became saturated with in- 
strumentalism’s doctrine that the 
true is the useful; and that Pearl 
Harbor represents their application 
of this philosophy. 


In none of the prevailing atti- 
tudes toward scientific knowledge 
was there at first any tendency to- 
ward atheism. But as man’s de- 
pedence on his own knowledge in- 
creases his faith in God decreases 
by reciprocal ratio. That this re- 
sults in confusion on every moral 
front is obvious. There is no ques- 
tion on which our scientists have 
returned so many contradictory ver- 
dicts as on that of moral responsi- 
bility and its concomitant of per- 
sonal immortality. Einstein, Ed- 
dington, Lodge, Jeans, Millikan, and 
others support opposing views both 
in regard to individual survival and 
the physical continuance of the uni- 
verse. We have only to glance at 
their varying attitudes to realize the 
complete failure of science to an- 
swer this question or to answer the 
companion questions about God and 
freedom. Nor is their failure due 
to an embarrassment of riches 
whether in knowledge or in what 
T. V. Smith called “gadgets” with 
which our age is blessed—or cursed. 

Modern man’s confusion is the 
same kind that is recorded at the 
opening of speculative history. In 
Eden at least the data of science 
were nil; but the Eden allegory rep- 
resenting our first parents’ choice 
of “knowledge without life” is a 
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story of just such misapprehen- 
sion as marks this age, and pre- 
ceding ages. The anarchist, Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon, in his essay on 
“Justice” published in France in 
the last century wrote: “Already 
amid the ruins of old beliefs Man 
swears by his own humanity; he 
cries aloud, his right hand stretched 
out to infinity: ‘It is I who am King 
of the universe. All that is outside 
is inferior to me. And I, I am sub- 
ject to no Majesty.’” If this is not 
believing one’s self wise like God, 
I do not know what is. 

But man must have faith in some- 
thing or someone; and turned from 
its proper channels faith passes by 
many ways but always by “ways of 
dream to death.” In the anti-mate- 
rialistic philosophy of the new 
physicists mentioned above the de- 
crease of faith in God and the in- 


crease of faith in science appeared 
in proportion to the stress on mathe- 
matical symbolism no less than in 
Marxian materialism or instrumen- 


talism. In none of these emphases 
on human intelligence is to be found 
any more hope for faith than in the 
old ratio of the Enlightenment. In- 
deed, the general rule is that there 
is much less. For instance, the so- 
called “New Encyclopedists” who 
publicly promised to supply the 
lack in the original Encyclopédie 
(inaugurated in eighteenth century 
France) just by their “logic of 
science” so recently hailed as man’s 
new liberator stated explicitly that 
their work would be “without the 
help of philosophico-religious con- 
struction.” The modern venture, 
titled The International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, is too com- 
plex for the layman. It is even too 
complex for the philosophers who 
have not been initiated into the 
mysteries of the new logic; and 
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doubtless the original philosophes 
from Diderot to Voltaire would have 
looked on the whole idea as a specu- 
lative presumption. Did they not 
hope to usher in an age of sim- 
plicity rather than esotericism? 

Regarding mathematical logic 
(which seems to be a fascinating ad- 
venture into mathematics by way of 
the proposition) whose quantity re- 
lationships derive from and are re- 
turned to the same affirmations, it 
is impossible to see how the proce- 
dure could throw new light on 
either the nature of man or the uni- 
verse —except such light as is 
thrown on the logicians themselves 
who feel that their Alice-in-Won- 
derland tactics of reading meaning 
backward as well as forward into 
symbols has got them somewhere. 
The mathematico-logical equation 
itself can have no real significance 
either for mathematics or the facts 
of experience.’ 

The truth is that a science 
which trusts in man’s reason alone 
shows bias and blindness at the out- 
set and is thus far only pseudo- 
science. Professor Louis Arnaud 
Reid of Durham University wrote 
in the Hibbert Journal recently 
that “it is strange that the irra- 
tionality and evil of human nature 
should have been thought of as less 
‘real’ than its rationality and good. 
Any honest and enlightened man of 
the world,” he went on, “whatever 
his philosophy, must know what a 
mixture human nature really is— 
of meanness and divinity, of the 
sordid and the heroic, the selfish 
and the selfless, the greedy, the 
jealous and the generous, the cruel 
and the wonderfully kind. He must 

2 See my articles in The Journal of Philoso- 
phy “Epistemology and Symbolism,” Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 265-268, and “Mathematical Logic 


and Modern Positivism,” Vol. XXX, pp. 242- 
245.—M. Ww. H. 
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know that its opposites are so near 
together that it often seems only an 
accident which of them are touched 
off first.” Dr. Reid added that our 
civilization which has trusted in 
the illusory self-sufficiency of rea- 
son and natural sympathy and nat- 
ural virtue is collapsing before our 
eyes “rotted by its own insidious 
acid poisons.” And he invites us 
from its collapse to the true hu- 
manism of Christianity, “the stone 
which the builders rejected.” 
Christian humanism demands 
that justice and mercy transcend 
all racial and national barriers. 
Aristotle the profoundest of the 
great Greeks never got quite be- 
yond the notion of “barbarians be- 
yond the borders.” But the em- 


phasis throughout the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition is consistently on the 
worth and dignity of human per- 
sonality. Personality is the me- 


dium of divine revelation and its 
instrument. Jacques Maritain has 
maintained for a number of years 
that there is no choice to be made 
between humanism and Christian- 
ity but that there is a definite one 
to be pointed out between two 
kinds of humanism—the theocen- 
tric and the anthropocentric. The 
one choice orients man for the 
highest realization of his powers as 
a human personality, the other 
orients him for the cynicism and 
sick despair that sooner or later 
overtakes anyone who puts his 
trust in finiteness or would make 
of the finite a pseudo-infinity. Mari- 
tain declared prophetically a half- 
dozen years ago that the world has 
had enough false humanism to 
make it sick and tired, indeed to 
make God sick and tired for, he 
says, “it is of just that kind of Hu- 
manism that He is now engaged in 
making an end.” 
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It is a fact of our human nature 
that we are always creating our 
characters by our choices. The 
great fault of anthropocentric hu- 
manism is that it cuts man off from 
choice of his role of finite creature 
in essential relation to the Infinite 
Creator —a conception of himself 
that he must voluntarily realize and 
maintain. The kind of power he 
wields over nature and his use of 
that power-knowledge is determined 
by his affirmation or lack of affir- 
mation of the above relation of 
himself to his Maker. In the excel- 
lent definition of science by Christo- 
pher Dawson we read that this 
power “is nothing else but the spir- 
itual power of intelligence illumi- 
nating and ordering the multipli- 
city and confusion of the world of 
sense.” The laws operating in that 
illuminating and ordering of these 
things of sense are opposed to the 
laws operating in the things or- 
dered not in the sense of abrogating 
them but of administering them. 
Man’s power of administration and 
choice remains a spiritual one; but 
unless it is referred to the Creator 
of both the natural and supernat- 
ural orders the consequences can- 
not but be disastrous in one way or 
another. 

When William James told his 
hearers in his famous lecture on 
Pragmatism that the most interest- 
ing thing about each of them was 
the way his or her philosophy de- 
termined the particular perspective 
of that person’s world he was leav- 
ing the realm of operation of physi- 
cal law for the superphysical. In- 
deed the difference between them 
appears in nothing so much as this: 
that nature’s laws wait on meta- 
physical ones for their use. And 
the first law of metaphysics is that 
man is free to think for himself and 
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able to think truly—that is, if he 
does not permit his own desires to 
stand between himself and the 
truth. “Whom do you count the 
worst man on earth?” Browning 
asks in the poem, “Christmas-Eve.” 
“Be sure,” the poet continues, 


“he knows, in his conscience, more 
Of what Right is, than arrives at 
birth 
In the best man’s acts that we bow 
before.” 


That our characters are given 
and our acts determined are mod- 
ern heresies as false in premise as 
in conclusion. Any attitude to- 
ward the intellect that assumes the 
impossibility of true reasoning 
breaks both the first law of our 
mental nature and the person hold- 
ing it. This is a psychological fact 
which is more or less ignored in re- 
cent mind views based as they are 
on Freud’s work with the abnor- 
malities of neuroses and psychoses. 
But the pioneer doctor in the realm 
of the subconscious was himself 
what Maritain calls anthropocen- 
tric in his philosophy. 

We are told by no less an au- 
thority than Thomas Mann that 
Freud has based his Id and Ego 
conceptions on Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine that man’s will is definitely 
blind and his intellect essentially 
helpless; that the Id and the Ego 
are only Freud’s names for Scho- 
penhauer’s black pictures of that 
will and intellect respectively. If 
it is true, as Mann maintains, that 
the mantle of the German pessimist 
and megalomaniac fell on Sigmund 
Freud then Schopenhauer’s effect in 
his own country and on the world 
has proved as great as he used to 
dream of and long for but could 
never realize in his own lifetime. 
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The fatal consequence of a philos- 
ophy based on a Schopenhauer pes- 
simism appears in the following 
description of a Freudian “soul- 
fixer” as described by Ben Hecht in 
a recent story: * 


“You may have read Dr. Hume’s 
various books, dealing with the 
horseplay of the subconscious. If 
you have, you know this baldheaded 
mastermind well enough: If not, 
take my word for it he is a genius. 
There is nobody I know more adept 
at prancing around in the solar 
plexus swamps out of which most 
of the world’s incompetence and 
confusion appear to rise. He has, 
too, if there is any doubt about his 
great talent, the sneer and chuckle 
which are the war whoop of the 
superpsychologist. His face is 
round and his mouth is pursed in a 
chronic grimace of disbelief and 
contradiction. You can’t help such 
an expression once you have dis- 
covered what a scurvy and detest- 
able morass is the soul of man.” 


But contrast Dr. Hume’s attitude 
with that of the moral philosopher, 
Dr. Reid, already referred to. He 
has been discussing the bankruptcy 
of our humanism just because “re- 
spect for the rational man in him- 
self as the final object of reverence 
turns out to be misplaced.”* And 
he opposes Christian love to secular 
humanism’s love of humanity—that 
in the Freudian doctor turned to 
hate—on these grounds: 


“The approach of Christianity to 
problems of equality, respect, char- 
itableness is radically different. The 

8 “Miracle of the Fifteen Murderers,” Col- 
lier’s, January 16, 1943 


4 “Humanism — Bankrupt and Otherwise,” 
The Hibbert Journal, January, 1942. 
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equality upon which justice is based 
is not some quality of reason which 
is proudly possessed by human be- 
ings, but only the equality which 
comes of being sinful children of 
God ... As a humanist it is impos- 
sible for me to ‘forgive’ sin, because 
for the humanist there is only ir- 
rationality and not sin, and irration- 
ality is not an offense against me 
but a blot on the face of things. For 
the Christian, on the other hand, 
such forgiveness as he can under- 
stand and enter into is the forgive- 
ness of God, against whom only in 
the end sin is committed (‘Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned’), 
and who is ready upon penitence to 
forgive all alike. And here is the 
secret of the equality and the ‘ab- 
solute’ value of all human beings, 
and of my motive not only to recog- 
nize that they ought to have respect 
and be treated equally, but to feel, 
and give them, that ‘respect.’” 


Dr. Reid stresses the fact that 
man’s constant temptation to put 
his fellow-creatures finally out of 
mind in contempt and anger and 
loathing and wholesale condemna- 
tion is a temptation to the very 
greatest of sins. At such times he 
writes, speaking for himself, “it is 
my duty to remind myself, not that 
I am a rational being and they 
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[other individuals] are definable as 
rational beings, but of the publican 
who prayed from afar off ‘God have 
mercy on me a sinner.’” 

In considering the operating of 
the two views toward mankind here 
presented — the one of Dr. Hume 
which shows dependence on the 
dogmas of pseudo-science and the 
other as voiced by the Christian 
humanist—it is easy to see why a 
person’s philosophy is at once the 
most interesting thing about him 
and the most important so far as he 
is concerned. But the initial tragedy 
of a false perspective is that it does 
not seem false to the person having 
it. Who indeed, as the old Greeks 
asked, would choose the wrong in- 
stead of the right path if it seemed 
so? Yet there are right and wrong 
paths to choose from and the one 
taken to travel by makes “all the 
difference,” as the poet says. But 
it is the triumph and glory of Chris- 
tian humanism that it holds (even 
where paths of destruction and 
doom are chosen) it is literally 
never too late to return to God and 
His grace. According to the Chris- 
tian hope the ultimate and defini- 
tive judgment is pardon; for—as 
Pompilia prayed for the wicked 
Guido in The Ring and the Book— 
the worst man on earth may at last 
“touch God’s shadow and be healed.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HYMNS OF THE LITURGY 


By GrAcE HAUSMANN SHERWOOD 


EFORE the origin of the liturgi- 
cal hymns can be explained one 
has to know what they are. It 
would be a mere truism to say that 
a liturgical hymn is one which has 
a place in the liturgy without going 
further and showing how it found 
a place there, explaining, in part, 
what the liturgy is and how it be- 
gan. In such a short article as this 
only the surface of the subject can 
be scratched. One can merely re- 
cord how various hymns came to be 
used in the liturgy, remained in it 
or were supplanted by other, newer 
hymns. 

The liturgy is a living thing. As 
time has gone on there have been 
additions to it, changes have crept 
in. New feasts have been added to 
the Church’s calendar, new offices 
and hymns composed for these 
feasts—the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
for instance, ordered to be observed 
throughout the world by Pope Ur- 
ban IV. in 1264 and the Feast of 
Christ the King, instituted by Pope 
Pius XI. in 1935. To understand 
this process one has to go back to 
the time when the Christian lit- 
urgy began and how, which means, 
stripped of non-essentials, the man- 
ner in which the apostles first cele- 
brated the Eucharist and the way in 
which they and their followers 
gathered together for prayer. It 
was in these two services that the 
Christian liturgy, as we know it to- 
day, had its beginning and to these 
two we owe all our liturgical hymns. 

In examining these sources of. the 
liturgy we have to keep in mind that 
the apostles and their first disciples 


were Jews and, as Jews, were accus- 
tomed to going to the temple for 
prayer. This is important to remem- 
ber because by the time of our Lord’s 
coming on earth the Jews had devel- 
oped an extensive liturgy, consisting 
of the temple worship, which cen- 
tered around the sacrifices offered 
there by the priest and the syna- 
gogue worship, the latter derived, 
most likely, from the older temple 
worship. In addition to these there 
was a ritual which had grown out of 
the custom the Jews had of assem- 
bling daily for prayer in times of 
fast or of national disaster or of 
other urgencies. These various Jew- 
ish rituals, as we shall see, came to 
have an influence upon the Christian 
liturgy as it slowly began to take 
form. 

That the apostles and their fol- 
lowers continued to attend the serv- 
ices in the temple, even after our 
Lord’s Ascension, we know from 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But on His last night on earth 
Christ had instituted a new service, 
the Holy Eucharist, something 
wholly outside the Jewish ritual. 
In obedience to Christ’s command, 
“Do this in commemoration of Me,” 
the apostles began to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist among themselves, 
in addition to going to the temple 
for prayer. For this sublime serv- 


ice of the Holy Eucharist there was 
preparation by prayer, and, natural- 
ly, this preparation began to take 
on form, the form more or less of 
the Jewish ritual to which the apos- 
tles had been accustomed all their 
lives. These prayers of preparation 
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for the celebration of the Eucharist 
are what is known today as the first 
part of the Mass. 

When we examine this first part 
of the Mass—the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens, it is called—we see just 
how strongly the Jewish ritual has 
influenced it. Roughly speaking, 
the Jewish ritual consisted of the 
psaltery, prayers of petition and 
praise, selections from the Scrip- 
tures, litanies and a doxology which 
was a form of creed. These are all 
represented in the first part of the 
Mass. Taking the various prayers 
in their order we find first, a psalm 
at the foot of the altar, the Confiteor, 
a prayer of petition, the Introit, a 
prayer of praise, the Kyrie, the re- 
mains of a litany, the Gloria, the 
Collects, the Epistle, the Gradual, 
Tract, etc., the Gospel and the 
Creed, which ends this first part of 
the Mass. The second part — the 
preparation for the Consecration, 
Communion and thanksgiving after- 
ward, are, of course, entirely Chris- 
tian in their origin. There are no 
hymns in this part of the Mass. 

Through radio broadcasts the 
whole order of the Mass and its 
music has become familiar, of late 
years, to thousands who have never 
set foot in a Catholic church. And 
since some of the great liturgical 
hymns, the sequences, belong to the 
Mass, such hymns as the “Stabat 
Mater” and the “Dies Irae,” they 
are fairly familiar, also to both 
Catholics and Protestants. How 
these sequences came to have their 
origin in the Mass will be told later. 
But the great majority of the liturgi- 
cal hymns have had their origin in 
that reservoir of prayer known vari- 
ously as the Breviary, the Divine 
Office, etc. 

The Divine Office is to most peo- 
ple, even Catholic people, a sealed 
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book. They think of it, perhaps, as 
something which the clergy are 
obliged to read daily, they have a 
vague idea that Complin and Ves- 
pers are somehow connected with 
it, but beyond this the average per- 
son’s ignorance of it is abysmal. It 
is because of this unfamiliarity with 
the contents of the Breviary that 
some of the liturgical hymns which 
are of surpassing beauty, jewels, as 
it were, set into its fabric, are totally 
unknown to the vast majority of 
Catholics. What then, is the Divine 
Office and what is its origin? 

It is impossible to answer such 
questions fully in such a limited 
space. Speaking of it as a whole, 
the Divine Office is and has been for 
centuries, the daily prayer of the 
universal Church. Speaking of it 
in detail, it is a collection of 
psalms, prayers, scriptural selec- 
tions, hymns, etc., for every day in 
the year. It is built about the 
psaltery, its most ancient part. 
This psaltery, consisting of 150 
psalms was the groundwork of the 
Jewish liturgy for a dozen centu- 
ries before Christ and was pre- 
served, intact, by the apostles as the 
foundation of the Christian liturgy. 
These psalms are divided in a way 
to be described later. 

The Breviary itself is divided not 
only into four parts for the four sea- 
sons of the year but also into hours 
for the day and vigils for the night, 
a different office, that is, psalm, 
verse, hymn, etc., being appointed 
for each, although nowadays the 
custom of saying or singing the of- 
fice at the hour for which it was 
originally appointed is no longer ob- 
served except in a few monasteries 
of strict rule. Our complicated 


modern life makes such a thing as 
rising in the night to say matins 
virtually impossible. 
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It is the mind of the Church that 
through the Breviary offices and 
prayers the soul will keep in con- 
tact with God, not only every day 
in the year but every hour of the 
day. That through its martyrology 
it will recall the stalwart souls who 
have died for Christ, through its 
calendar, the great souls who have 
lived for Him, through its hymns 
and psalms to praise Him, through 
its Collects and prayers to petition 
Him, through its Scripture texts to 
recall the words and deeds of our 
Lord Himself. Such is the Divine 
Office, to give the briefest and barest 
of outlines as to its contents. 

The system of hours and vigils 
lies at its root and much which may 
seem to the lay mind of today to be 
cloudy in origin, overlaid, apparent- 
ly, with medieval ecclesiasticism, 
becomes crystal clear when this is 
grasped. Indeed some of the Bre- 
viary hymns can be understood and 
appreciated fully only when one 
knows at what season of the year, at 
what hour of the day or night the 
hymn was appointed to be sung, 
How did all this begin? What was 
the source of these hours which are 
so integral a part of the Divine Of- 
fice that in the Middle Ages it was 
often called “The Book of Hours”? 

These hours which divide the day 
into four equal “hours” and the 
night into four equal watches or 
vigils sprang from the Roman divi- 
sion of time which was adopted by 
the Jews after the conquest. The 
Roman day began at sunrise and 
ended at sunset, being based upon 
the season of the equinox, when day 
and night are of equal length. Their 
first “hour” began at six o’clock, 
the third at nine, the sixth at noon, 
the ninth at three, lasting until six, 
when the day was, officially, over. 
Corresponding to these there is the 
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office of Prime, for the first hour; 
Terce, for the third hour; Sext, 
for the sixth hour; None, for the 
ninth hour. Vespers was set, origi- 
nally, for six o’clock and Complin 
for nightfall. These two offices, 
however, are of later date. These 
hours are clearly defined in the story 
of the Crucifixion. 

Similarly, the night was divided 
into watches—vigils, they came to 
be called, later on. The first watch 
began at six o’clock, the second at 
nine, the third at midnight and the 
fourth at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, lasting until six, when day took 
over. “If he should come in the sec- 
ond watch or in the third” is a 
scriptural allusion to these Roman 
divisions of time. For these vigils 
of the night there were the noc- 
turnes of Matins and Lauds, Matins 
being said in the three watches of 
the night and Lauds at daybreak. 
These are the offices as we know 
them. But how and when did they 
come to be connected with the Ro- 
man divisions of day and night? 

One has to go cautiously in speak- 
ing of things so ancient. The actual 
transition from the Jewish to the 
Christian liturgy must have been a 
gradual thing, its first steps lost in 
the mists of antiquity. It is prob- 
able that after the custom of going 
to the synagogue and the temple 
had lapsed, owing to the persecu- 
tion of the followers of Christ by 
the Jews, the first Christians gath- 
ered together for prayer under the 
guidance of the apostles. In the 
first centuries there was such a 
gathering for prayer which was held 
alongside of and distinct from the 
celebration of the Eucharist—the 
Agape or Love Feast. This after- 


ward perished from the liturgy com- 
pletely. But the forms for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist and for 
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gatherings for prayer slowly be- 
came crystallized into what is con- 
tained, today, in the Mass and in 
the Divine Office or Breviary. Since 
this article has only to do with the 
origin of the liturgical hymns the 
liturgy for the second part of the 
Mass, the Consecration, will not 
even be touched upon. 

To go back to what is commonly 
believed to be the origin of the lit- 
urgy, at these gatherings of the 
faithful for prayer ancient custom 
was probably followed. The psalter 
was read, divided so that within a 
given time all of it should be said 
or sung. Collects were read, i.e., 
petitions collected from the faithful 
for various things, now made com- 
mon prayer, selections from the 
Scripture, the Old Testament, at 
first, since the New was not yet writ- 
ten. Possibly some one who had 
known our Lord repeated some of 
His words for new disciples. When 
the apostles went to distant fields 
their letters to their flocks at home 
were probably read at these serv- 
ices. When a member died or was 
martyred he was remembered in 
prayer, again, perhaps, on the anni- 
versary of his martyrdom—and the 
martyrology took form. Hymns were 
sung, in the Eastern Church, from 
the very beginning. 

In such simple ways as these, 
made up of the memory and custom 
of Jewish ritual, of the habit of ob- 
serving the Roman hours, of recall- 
ing the words and deeds of our 
Savior, of remembering in prayer 
those who had laid down their lives 
for Christ, the liturgy had its be- 
ginning. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about the Divine Office. For 
centuries it was the common, every- 
day prayer of Christians, every- 
where. In the very latest life of 
Columbus we read that he was ac- 
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customed to reading one of its of- 
fices, at least, every day. Various 
causes contributed to the gradual 
abandonment of the Divine Office as 
a form of daily prayer by the laity, 
language difficulties, the growth of 
new devotions, such as novenas, the 
Rosary, etc. But the Church has 
always held so firmly that it is the 
proper daily prayer for Christians 
that she has made the reading of it 
obligatory upon her clergy. Many 
of the cloistered orders, men and 
women, recite it daily, also. So that 
what is known as the liturgical 
movement is nothing more than an 
effort to put back into the lives of 
lay people, everywhere, the centu- 
ries-old treasure trove of scripture 
and psalter, of petition and praise, 
of hymn and commemoration, once 
the universal possession of Chris- 
tendom. 

But all this is merely background 
—our concern is with liturgical 
hymns, how they began and when. 
In the Eastern Churches hymns 
were sung from the beginning. In 
the Latin Rite, however, the sing- 
ing of hymns ‘had a definite origin, 
attributable to a certain bishop or 
bishops at .a time that is definitely 
known. That time was the fourth 
century. Curiously, the liturgical 
hymns of the Latin Rite owe their 
origin to a heresy. 

The Church, as we all know, was 
beset with heresies, even from the 
beginning, one of which, Arianism, 
was rampant during the fourth cen- 
tury, although its originator, Arius, 
was dead, and the heresy itself con- 
demned by the first Council of Nice, 
held in 325 a. p. The Emperor Con- 
stantius, who was one of the pro- 
tectors of this heresy, had banished 
St. Hilary, the Bishop of Poitiers, to 
Phrygia because the latter adhered 
stanchly to Nicene orthodoxy. While 
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he was in Phrygia St. Hilary came in 
contact with the Eastern Churches 
and observed the part that hymn 
singing played in their liturgies. 
When St. Hilary was released 
from his exile he stopped on his way 
home to visit his friend, St. John 
Chrysostom, who was Bishop of 
Constantinople. The latter was hav- 
ing trouble with the Arians who, 
having been declared heretics, were 
being denied the use of the churches 
of the city. Nothing daunted, they 
streamed into Constantinople at 
sunset on Saturdays and Sundays 
and the eves of festivals, congregat- 
ing in the porticoes of the buildings 
they were not allowed to use and 
singing hymns with gusto, all night 
long. The hymns which they sang 
were doctrinal and the doctrine they 
set forth was, of course, heretical. 
To offset this vigorous broad- 
casting of false doctrine St. John 
Chrysostom organized nightly pro- 
cessions, the faithful carrying silver 
crosses and wax tapers. St. Hilary 
sensed an opportunity in all this— 
the truth could be spread by the 
very same means which the Arians 
were using to spread heresy. Ac- 
cordingly, he set to and composed 
hymns himself, tuneful in sound 
and orthodox in content and offered 
them to his friend, the bishop, for 
his people to use in their nightly pro- 
cessions, so that they could sing as 
loudly as the Arians and drown out 
their heresy. His offer was accepted. 
But all this singing and holding 
of processions at night led to dis- 
order and soon an imperial edict 
was issued forbidding the Arians to 
sing in the city of Constantinople. 
St. Hilary seems to have been 
blamed, somewhat, for his share in 
the disorder and it was suggested 
to him that, his exile being ended, 
he might as well continue on his 
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journey home. Hilary took the hint 
and set off again, this time stopping 
over at Milan to see his friend St. 
Ambrose, bishop of that city. At 
Milan St. Hilary walked into much 
the same situation that he had 
encountered at Constantinople— 
trouble with the Arians. 

It seems that Justina, mother of 
the boy emperor, Valentinian, was 
a recent convert to Arianism. Con- 
sequently, she was trying to per- 
suade her son to turn over to that 
sect the Cathedral at Milan which 
had just been completed. In order 
to forestall this outrage St. Ambrose 
arranged that some of the faithful 


‘should remain in the edifice day and 


night, praying constantly. Among 
these watchers was Monica, the 
mother of St. Augustine. Having so 
recently observed the salutary effect 
of hymn singing St. Hilary sug- 
gested that if the watchers were 
given hymns to sing neither the day 
nor the night would. prove so long 
and so fatiguing. 

St. Ambrose took the suggestion 
to heart. Whether he used some of 
St. Hilary’s hymns or not, is hardly 
known, now. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that he composed hymns of 
his own, setting them to a chant. 
Not only were they pleasant to sing 
but they were orthodox in content, 
an antidote to Arianism. It was by 
these hymns and because of this 
circumstance that the singing of 
hymns began in the Western 
Church. That this is so is evident 
from some words in St. Augustine’s 
Confessions. “It was first ordained 
at Milan,” he writes, “that after the 
manner of the Eastern Churches 
hymns and psalms should be sung 
lest the people wax faint through 
tediousness and sorrow. And from 
that day to this the custom is re- 
tained in divers places, almost all 
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the congregations throughout the 
other parts of the world following 
therein.” 

The hymns which were intro- 
duced by St. Ambrose had a definite 
meter, the iambic, with three beats. 
The tune to which they were set 
has been known ever since as the 
Ambrosian Chant. The tune of 
“Veni Creator Spiritus” is an exam- 
ple of the Ambrosian Chant. The 
words of this hymn, however, are of 
later date. St. Ambrose’s words for 
it were that of a Christmas hymn, 
now no longer sung. Modern re- 
search seems to prove that many of 
the hymns formerly attributed to 
St. Ambrose were the work of other 
men. Fourteen of his hymns in the 
Breviary are now considered to be 
genuine, four others possibly so. 

One of St. Ambrose’s hymns, 
“Aeterne rerum Conditor” which is 
sung at Lauds during certain sea- 
sons, so exactly illustrates the con- 
nection between the content of a 
Breviary hymn and the hour— 
whether of the day or night —for 
which it is appointed that I have 
ventured to give it in full. There 
are eighteen translations of this 
hymn and it is one of the five Bre- 
viary hymns that Trench includes 
in his Sacred Latin Poetry. 

The theme of this hymn is, large- 
ly, cock crow, not, apparently, a re- 
ligious subject at all. But when we 
know that “cock crow” was, at one 
time, one of the vigils of the night 
and that this hymn was to be sung 
at this vigil, the words of the hymn 
take on a new significance. Many 
things of spiritual significance are 
tied into the hymn along with the 
cock’s crowing: day-break and the 
custom of prayer to greet it; Peter’s 
headship of the Church; his denial 
of Christ; his tears at the crowing 
of the cock; our Savior’s look; a 
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petition for such a look for our- 
selves and like contrition. This is 
one of those gems of the liturgy, 
spoken of earlier, gems which, 
without some knowledge of the Bre- 
viary and the part that the hours 
and vigils play in it, would lose 
much »f their beauty. 

The following are two transla- 
tions, one in verse by W. L. Cope- 
land, the other in prose, by l’Abbé 
Primont. 


“Maker of all, eternal King, 

Who day and night about dost 
bring: 

Who, weary mortals to relieve, 

Dost, in their times the season’s 
give: 


“Now the shrill cock proclaims the 
day, 

And calls the sun’s approaching 
ray— 

The wandering pilgrim’s guiding 
light, 

That marks the watches, night by 
night. 


“Roused at the note, the morning 
star 
Heaven’s dusky veil uplifts afar: 
Night’s vagrant bands no longer 
roam, 
But from their dark ways hie them 
home. 


“The encouraged sailor’s fears are 
o’er, 

The foaming billows rage no more: 

Lo! e’en the very Church’s Rock 

Melts at the crowing of the cock. 


“O let us then like men arise; 
The cock rebukes our slumbering 
eyes, 
Bestirs who still in sleep would lie, 
And shames who would their Lord 
deny. 
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“New hope his clarion-note awakes, 
Sickness the feeble frame forsakes, 
The robber sheathes his lawless 

sword, 
Faith to the fallen is restored. 


“Look on us, Jesu, when we fall, 

And with Thy look our souls re- 
call: 

If Thou but look, our sins are gone, 

And with due tears, our pardon 
won. 


“Shed through our hearts Thy pierc- 
ing ray, 
Our souls’ 
away: 
Thy Name be first on every tongue, 
To Thee our earliest praises sung.” 


dull slumber drive 


(1) “Eternal Maker of the world, 
Who rulest both the night and day 
and givest a variety of seasons to 
relieve monotony. (2) A nocturnal 
light to wayfarers, separating watch 
from watch, the herald of the day 
sends forth his cry and calls forth 
the rays of the sun. (3) While he 
sings the awakened morning star 
disenthralls the heaven of darkness; 
all the bands of night prowlers 
abandon their deeds of violence. 
(4) While he sings the sailor gath- 
ers new strength, the raging of the 
sea subsides, the very rock of the 
Church washes away his sin. 
(5) Let us, therefore, rise with alac- 
rity; the cock awakens the sleepers, 
chides the drowsy, rebukes the un- 
willing. (6) At the crowing of the 
cock hope returns, health is restored 
to the sick, the sword of the robber 
is sheathed, confidence returns to 
the fallen. (7) O Jesu, look with 
compassion upon the wavering and 
correct us with Thy look. If Thou 
dost but look our sins vanish, and 
our guilt is washed away by our 
tears. (8) O light, shine in our 
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hearts, dispel the lethargy of the 
soul; may our voice first praise 
Thee, and to Thee may we pay our 
vows.” 


Because of his introduction of 
hymns into the Western Church and 
the adoption of his chant, St. Am- 
brose has been called the father of 
hymnody. His chant was used. in 
the Church until the time of the 
Gregorian Chant which supplanted 
it from the eighth century, Onwards. 
The Ambrosian Chant, however, is 
used in Milan to this day. Of St. 
Hilary’s hymns only fragments re- 
main, many formerly ascribed to 
him having been proved to be the 
work of later writers. 

While these hymns of St. Ambrose 
and St. Hilary were written for cer- 
tain hours, the Divine Office with 
its complement of hymns, was not 
the complete thing in their day that 
it is now. To St. Benedict, the 
founder of the Benedictine Order 
must be given the credit of making 
the Ambrosian hymns a part of the 
liturgy. In St. Benedict’s Rule for 
his order he directed that the Am- 
brosian hymns were to be sung in 
the Canonical Hours. By the appli- 
cation of this rule the Divine Office 
may be said to have become a whole, 
as it were, to have taken on the form 
in which we know it today. 

It has grown in content through 
the centuries, various hymns and 
offices being incorporated into it as 
new feasts came into being. It has 
been revised again and again; the 
name “Breviary” having been given 
to it in the eleventh century by Greg- 
ory VII. who made a condensation 
of the liturgy. At that time a Bre- 
viary could contain the liturgy both 
for Mass and for the Divine Office. 
Nowadays the meaning of the word 
is confined strictly to the latter. An- 
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other revision was made under the 
direction of Pope Urban VIII. who 
in 1629 appointed a special commit- 
tee of four Jesuit scholars to revise 
the hymns it contained. In this 
process many of the early hymns of 
St. Ambrose and St. Hilary were 
lost. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites approved of these changes and 
Pope Urban, by bull, introduced the 
approved hymns into the official edi- 
tion of the Breviary. This work of 
revision by which the Breviary lost 
some of its oldest hymns and gained 
newer ones of questionable value in 
their place is a thing the Church can 
recall at any time. These deleted 
hymns have not disappeared entire- 
ly, however. In their old forms they 
are still found in the breviaries of 
the Benedictines, the Dominicans, 
the Cistercians, the Carthusians and 
are still in use at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and at St. John Lateran. The latest 
revision was made under Pius X., 
becoming effective January 1, 1911. 


Four centuries elapsed between 
the death of St. Ambrose and Charle- 
magne’s time, during which period 
many Christian poets composed 
hymns. Conspicuous among these 
composers were Prudentius Sedu- 
lius, who wrote a Christmas hymn 
“A Solis Ortus Cardine” for the 
Breviary; Fortunatus, who gave us 
the “Vezilla Regis,” the hymn for 
Good Friday, also, the “Pange Lin- 
gua” for that feast (not to be con- 
fused with a hymn by St. Thomas 
of the same name). Conspicuous, 
also, in this period, was St. Greg- 
ory the Great, not only for his chant 
which is known to everyone, but for 
his hymns. Particularly beautiful 
are St. Gregory’s Vesper hymns, 
each of which is for a different day 
in the week, commemorating the 
progress of creation upon that day. 
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The second period of hymn writ- 
ing was from the ninth to the six- 
teenth century, during which were 
written some of the best known of 
the liturgical hymns. The great 
names which belong in this period 
are St. Thomas Aquinas, Jacopone 
da Toci, Thomas of Celano, and the 
two Saints Bernard, of Cluny and 
of Clairvaux. The work of these 
deserves taking up in detail since 
their hymns are known to almost 
every Catholic, everywhere. 

The hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who was commissioned by Pope 
Urban IV. to write the hymns for 
the then new feast of Corpus Christi, 
instituted in the thirteenth century, 
have become the most familiar of all 
the liturgical hymns because of their 
use at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The “O Salutaris,’” the 
“Tantum Ergo,’ also the “Ecce 
Panis,” are used constantly at this 
service. These hymns are parts of 
longer hymns, the “Ecce Panis” be- 
ing one of the verses of “Lauda 
Sion,” the sequence for Corpus 
Christi, the “Tantum Ergo” being 
the last two verses of “Pange Lin- 
gua,” the Vesper hymn for the 
feast, and the “O Salutaris” the last 
two verses of the hymn for Lauds. 
The hymns of St. Thomas are re- 
markable in that they set out exact- 
ly and in detail what is to be believed 
about the Blessed Sacrament while 
losing nothing of beauty or majesty 
in the process. Such a hymn is the 
“Adoro Te” of St. Thomas, a Bre- 
viary hymn, assigned as a thanks- 
giving after Communion. 

The incomparable “Stabat Mater” 
of Jacopone da Todi is another 
familiar liturgical hymn, familiar 
principally because it is sung at the 
Stations of the Cross. Because it 


is part of the Catholic burial service, 
the “Dies Irae, Dies Illa” of Thomas 
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of Celano is well known also. The 
hymns of the two Saints Bernard 
are also familiar through extracts 
from them, our hymn “Jerusalem 
the Golden,” being the last two lines 
of a long hymn, “De Comtemptu 
Mundi” of St. Bernard of Cluny. 
“Jesu. Dulcis Memoria” is also a 
portion of a longer hymn. 

From the sixteenth century on 
there have been no great hymn writ- 
ers, but the process of adding hymns 
to the liturgy has gone on evenly. 
When the Feast of the Holy Family 
was instituted by Leo XIII. he, 
himself wrote the hymns for its of- 
fice. So that Hilary and Ambrose 
writing in the fourth century and 
Leo in the nineteenth are but links 
of one chain, the chain which has 
bound the Church in song and 
praise throughout the ages. Hilary 
and Ambrose wrote to combat a 
heresy, dead so long now that only 
scholars are concerned with it. 
Thomas Aquinas set into the lit- 
urgy, for all time, the exact faith of 
the Church in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a faith to be bitterly assailed 
by the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Leo sought, by means of 
the Feast of the Holy Family, to en- 
throne the family, to combat the 
new heresy of our own times which 
by divorce and birth control seeks 
to overthrow it from its rightful 
place as the beginning of all human 
endeavor. Similarly, the Feast of 
Christ the King, one of the latest 
feasts to be instituted, is an anti- 
dote to the racial heresies and na- 
tionalism rampant today. The lit- 
urgy is a living thing, expanding 
with the spiritual needs of mankind 
as they become urgent. And the 
liturgical hymns, both those of the 
Breviary and the sequences for 
Mass, are like lamp posts along the 
way mankind has come, lighting up 
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one doctrine in one century, an- 
other, later on. Taken altogether, 
they are a credo which the church 
has sung and is singing from the 
days of the apostles to our own. 

The use of hymns in the liturgy 
of the Mass occurred much later in 
time than their use in the Divine 
Office. It was thought, for eight 
centuries, that at a service so sol- 
emn as the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, no words of man were worthy 
to be sung. Consequently, the “Can- 
ticle of the Three Children in the 
Fiery Furnace” was the only hymn > 
sung at Mass, this being from the 
sacred Scriptures and therefore in- 
spired. However, it became the cus- 
tom to chant the Alleluia, which 
ends the gradual prayer, and as 
time went on, to emphasize its last 
vowel, carrying the “a” on and on 
until a tune, of a sort, was made of 
this chanting. It occurred to a monk 
of the monastery of St. Gall, Notker 
by name, that the time spent upon 
variations of tone in a single letter 
of the alphabet could be more wise- 
ly employed. He therefore com- 
posed what he called a “Sequence” 
and sent it to the emperor, Charles 
the Bald with his compliments. In 
appreciation, the emperor is said 
to have written a sequence of his 
own. 

At all events, the idea took hold 
and a hymn, called a sequence was 
introduced into the Mass, at this 
point, after the Gradual, that is, on 
certain feasts. We owe some of our 
most beautiful liturgical hymns to 
this circumstance, to that ninth cen- 
tury monk who conceived the idea 
that a hymn was far better than a 
long drawn out vowel as a means 
of praising God. “Dies Irae” is a 
sequence, appointed for the Requiem 
Mass. “Lauda Sion” is a sequence, 
The “Stabat 


for Corpus Christi. 
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Mater” is a sequence for the Feast of 
the Seven Dolors of Our Lady. 
“Veni Sancti Spiritus” is a sequence, 
for Whit Sunday. “Victimae Pas- 
chali” is a sequence, for Easter. 
There are two others, seven se- 
quences in all. The “Pange Lingua” 
of Fortunatus is not a sequence, al- 
though sung at the morning service 
on Good Friday. 

These sequences, together with 
the Breviary hymns make up our 
list of liturgical hymns. Strange to 
say the “Adeste Fideles,” the most 
popular of all Christmas hymns, 
does not appear in either the Missal 
or the Breviary. Those which do 
have been listed and their use and 
history given in a book called The 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal, 
by Rev.- Matthew Britt, O.S.B., to 
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whom the author of this article is 
deeply indebted. 

The hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal have been translated again 
and again, some of the most beauti- 
ful translations having been made 
by Anglican clergymen. Cardinal 
Newman’s translations of some of 
them are familiar to us through 
their inclusion in night and morn- 
ing prayers in our prayer books. But 
these are only samples of the beauty 
that lies hidden in the Missal and 
the Breviary, and will remain hid- 
den until the growth of the liturgi- 
cal movement brings about a wider 
and wider use of both Missal and 
Breviary, and the treasure which is 
now the possession of but a few will 
become once more a universal in- 
heritance. 


SeE= 


Sorensen truth in all international history is that every alliance 
produces a counter-alliance. .. . Every alliance is a special ex- 


clusive for. 


It automatically produces a special answering against. 


We need to move toward uniting the world. Alliances divide the 
world. They are the most disruptive force known to human inter- 


national society, 


—WiiuiaM Harp, in The Reader’s Digest, December. 
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HE present war is being fought primarily for future generations 
and it would be a hollow victory indeed if we were to sacrifice 


our children in the process of winning it. 


A mother renders more 


invaluable service to her country right in the home than the most 
skilled riveter or machinist could ever contribute. 


—Mser. Enowarp J, FLANAGAN, Director of Boys Town. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 


~- 





CHURCH UNITY AND THE OCTAVE 


hae ever -visible unity of the 
Catholic Church in doctrine, 
government and worship has led 
more opponents to ignore the true 
meaning of the message which Jesus 
Christ preached than any other 
single characteristic of her divine 
heritage. For in the unity of the 
teaching of divine revelation, there 
can be no distinction of essentials 
and non-essentials. There are no 
non-essentials. Every doctrine was 
taught by God and has for its proof 
the divine veracity and wisdom. 
And in order to preserve the multi- 
tude of the faithful in the unity of 
faith and communion, the infalli- 
bility of her visible head insures 
that there will be no denial or mis- 
interpretation of a single revealed 
truth in her official pronouncements. 
Further, the liturgical unity of 
Christ’s Church is demonstrated by 
the fact that all her members are 
initiated by the same sacramental 
rite of Baptism, participate in the 
fruits of the same sacraments, and 
worship God by the same Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice. This traditional one- 


ness is well depicted in the prayer 
of Christ: “Holy Father, keep them 
in Thy name whom Thou hast given 
Me, that they may be one as We 
also are” (John xvii. 11). 

The many seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties and dissensions that 
the Church has withstood through- 
out the centuries testify not only to 
her divine origin, but prove beyond 
a doubt that she is a kingdom which 
shall never be divided. Unyielding 
in her tenets, the ever - vigilant 
guardian of the Faith, her constancy 
of purpose has troubled the hearts 
of many who outwardly flagrantly 
attempt to disregard her existence. 
For such, a fictitious peace of mind 
must be fostered and valued more 
than any unsettleness which flows 
from the effort required to answer 
apparently endless objections to the 
varieties of religious experience. 

Yet some dissidents have sought 
to assuage their conscience by in- 
augurating certain interfaith move- 
ments which “are founded upon the 
false-opinions of those who say that 
since all religions equally unfold 
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and signify, though not in the same 
way, the native, inborn feeling in 
us all through which we are borne 
toward God and humbly recognize 
His rule, therefore, all religions are 
more or less good and praiseworthy” 
(Encyclical Letter, “The Promotion 
of True Religious Unity,” 1928, 
Pius XI.). 

No matter how well intended 
these movements may be, they can 
never gain the approval of Catho- 
lics because they deny the concept 
that Christ’s true Church is one in 
doctrine, in government and in wor- 
ship. For, wrote Pius IX.: “Ven- 
erable Brothers, far be it from Us 
to have the audacity to place limits 
to the divine mercy, which is infi- 
nite; far be it from Us to wish to 
search the secret plans and judg- 
ments of God, which are a great 
deep and which human thought 
cannot fathom. But according to 
Our Apostolic duty, We wish to 
arouse your episcopal vigilance and 
solicitude, so that with all your 
might you will strive to ward off 
from the minds of men this equally 
impious and pernicious opinion, 
namely, that a way of eternal salva- 
tion can be found in every religion 
whatsoever. With the energy and 
learning in which you excel, demon- 
strate to the peoples intrusted to 
your care that the dogmas of the 
Catholic Faith are by no means con- 
trary to the divine mercy and jus- 
tice. But ‘it is to be held of faith 
that out of the Apostolic Roman 
Church no one can be saved,’ that 
this is the only ark of salvation, 
that he who shall not have entered 
this, shall perish in the deluge” 
(Allocution addressed to the bishops 
assembled from the whole world on 
December 9, 1854, for the solemn 
definition of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception). 
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For some time past there has been 
a movement among non-Catholic 
religious bodies to further what is 
termed a reunion of Christendom. 
The various sects are alarmed at the 
loss of “faith” among their people, 
and would seek a remedy. This 
action can be logically viewed only 
in the light that their work has been 
a failure. In order to attain a so- 
called religious unity, indifferent- 
ism has become the basis for a set 
of fundamental doctrines to be ac- 
cepted by all. These sects desire 
to counteract loss of faith, while 
they themselves, its self-appointed 
custodians, are sacrificing some of 
their own articles of belief in order 
to mold a kind of common founda- 
tion of the spiritual life. The fol- 
lowers of this theory are attempting 
to build up their own religion, since, 
for them, the only true unity of 
communion consists “in spiritual 
union with Christ,” not unity as 
found in the Catholic Church. The 
warning of St. Paul to the Galatians 
is utterly disregarded: “I wonder 
that you are so soon removed from 
Him [the Heavenly Father] that 
called you into the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel; which is not 
another, only there are some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ. But though we, or 
an angel from heaven preach a gos- 
pel to you besides that which we 
have preached to you, let him be 
anathema! As we said before, so 
now I say again: If anyone preach 
to you a gospel, besides that which 
you have received, let him be 
anathema” (i. 6-9). It is with good 
reason, then, that Pius XI., in his 
above cited encyclical, declared that 
“anyone who gives assent to such 
theories and undertakings utter- 
ly abandons divinely revealed re- 
ligion.” 
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On the one hand, Rome cautions 
her subjects not to be deceived by 
_ the semblance of good in these con- 
gresses. For beneath coaxing words 
there is concealed an error so great 
that it would destroy the founda- 
tions of the Catholic Faith: that 
“dogmatic truth is not absolute but 
relative, proportionate to the vari- 
ous needs of the times and places 
and to the various tendencies of the 
mind, since dogmatic truth is not 
contained in an unchanging revela- 
tion but is such that it accommo- 
dates itself to the life of men.” On 
the other hand, the participants of 
interdenominationalism, because of 
their evident failure to follow the 
teachings of Christ, have come to 
the conclusion that either each sect 
contains only partial elements of the 
whole Christian truth, or that one 
sect is as good as another, in other 
words, Latitudinarianism. Doubt 
has taken the place of the traditional 
conviction that each was the only 
sure custodian of Christ’s message. 
Thus “freedom of worship” or 
“freedom of conscience” is the only 
substitute for the essential unity of 
doctrine, government and worship 
as found in the Catholic Church. 

At any rate, it is clear that in such 
movements for a common rule of 
faith the Catholic Church must be 
ignored for she will never treat with 
them on the basis of equality of 
rights and as an equal. The Church 
stands indomitable, bending in no 
way so as to give authority to a 
false Christian religion completely 
foreign to the One Church of Christ. 
The words of our Lord, “that they 
all may be one . . .” do not consti- 
tute a mere desire, and it is wholly 
iniquitous that the revealed truths 
be brought down to the level of bar- 
gaining. For His Church is “a house 
of prayer,” and come what may, it 
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will never be made “a den of 
thieves.” So it is that the mystical 
Spouse of Christ has in the course 
of centuries remained unspotted, as 
St. Cyprian writes: “She guards 
with chaste modesty the holiness of 
one room.” And because her “unity 
proceeds from the stability of God 
and is bound together by the sacra- 
ments of heaven” she will never be 
contaminated, although she is the 
Church of mankind. - 

- Since any attempt at a Christian 
covenant is doomed to failure, there 
must be some means by which 
Christ’s prophecy will be fulfilled: 
“Other sheep I have that are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear My voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (John x. 16). It is espe- 
cially urgent in view of the fact that 
many non-Catholic bodies have 
frankly confessed the need of some 
kind of “church” unity, although 
they err as to its nature because 
they ignore fundamental and dog- 
matic differences. 

Peace of mind and unity of faith 
can be established only on the foun- 
dation of the theology of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. As Pius XII. 
wrote: “We trust that the following 
exposition of the doctrine. of the 
Mystical Body of Christ will be ac- 
ceptable and useful to those, also, 
who are without the fold of the 
Church ... if they turn their gaze 
to the Church, if they contemplate 
her divinely-given unity—by which 
all men of every race are united to 
Christ in the bond of brotherhood— 
they will be forced to admire this 
fellowship in charity, and with the 
guidance and assistance of divine 
grace will long to share in the same 
union and charity” (Encyclical Let- 
ter on the Mystical Body of Christ, 
1943), 
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A united Christendom can become 
a reality when all acknowledge that 
there is but One True Church of 
which Christ is Founder through 
His ministry while on earth, and 
Head through His personal pre- 
rogative; that from this flows the 
right to center all authority and 
government in His own Person; 
that He guides the exterior struc- 
ture of His Mystical Body through a 
visible channel, principally through 
the successor of St. Peter, who is not 
a second head, but the visible and 
vicarious manifestation of the One 
Head which is Christ Himself; that 
the individual person is incorpo- 
rated into this Body by one Baptism 
and one Faith; that the Holy Ghost, 
the Soul of the Mystical Body re- 
fuses to dwell with sanctifying grace 
in members who are wholly severed 
from the Body. Thus the individ- 
ual cannot ignore this living organ- 
ism which is God-made, and seek 
the fullness of Christ in any simu- 
lated human organization: for by 
so doing he cuts himself off from 
the channels by which a truly super- 
natural life in the “total Christ” is 
acquired, nurtured and sustained. 
Supernatural life and religious unity 
are impossible when separated from 
the Head. Therefore, wrote Pius 
XI., “let these separated children re- 
turn to the Apostolic See . . . which 
the Princes of the Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, consecrated with their 
blood, to this See, ‘the root and 
matrix of the Catholic Church,’ not 
indeed with the idea or hope that 
‘the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of truth’ will 
abandon the integrity of the Faith 
and bear their errors, but to sub- 
ject themselves to its teaching au- 
thority and rule.” 

It was for this very reason that 
Christ, “in Whom it well pleased the 
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Father that all fullness shall dwell,” 
prayed “that they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in Us; 
that the world may’ believe that 
Thou hast sent Me” (John xvii. 21). 
This must not only be the prayer 
of all the members of the Mystical 
Body but also of those who are seek- 
ing “the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,” for, wrote Pius XII., “unfor- 
tunately many are still walking far 
from the Catholic truth, not willing 
to follow the suggestions of divine 
grace; and the reason is that not 
only they but the faithful too fail 
to intensify their prayers to God for 
this purpose. Again and again We 
beg all who really love the Church, 
after the example of the Divine Re- 
deemer, to have constant recourse to 
that prayer” (Encyclical: Mystical 
Body of Christ). 

To this end, Pius X. in 1909 sol- 
emnly blessed the Church Unity 
Octave, which had borne its first 
fruits the previous year, when its 
founder, the late Father Paul James 
Francis and his small community 
of Friars of the Atonement, were 
incorporated into the undivided and 
visible social body of Christ. Again, 
in September, 1921, at the annual 
meeting of the American hierarchy, 
His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, 
proposed the observance of the Oc- 
tave in all the dioceses of the United 
States; it was unanimously adopted. 

Skepticism of the possibility that 
all may some day be one through 
the prayers of the Church Unity 
Octave is to show a lack of faith in 
Christ. Not only did He pray for 
this intention, but He taught the 
power of united prayer: “If two of 
you. shall consent upon earth, con- 
cerning anything whatsoever they 
shall ask, it shall be done to them 
by My Father Who is in Heaven. 
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For where there are two or three 
gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 
xviii. 19, 20). Moreover, in addition 
to innumerable individual conver- 
sions, groups have come into the 
Church after years of joining their 
prayers with those of Catholics dur- 
ing the observance of this Octave. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
Anglican monks of Caldey Island 
and the Benedictine nuns of Milford 
Haven. These two corporate recep- 
tions occurred in 1912. The Jaco- 
bite schismatics of Travancore, 
South India, were received into the 
Church in 1930 under the leader- 
ship of His Excellency, Mar Ivanios; 
the Servants of Christ the King, of 
Freshnam, Surrey, in 1936; and 
the Sisters of the Love of Jesus, of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, in 
1937. 

Several features of the Church 
Unity Octave are worthy of note. It 
is a public observance held in many 
Catholic churches throughout the 
world for eight successive days. It 
consists of the recitation of appro- 
priate prayers for unity, a sermon 
on the problem standing in the way 
of unity of some particular non- 
Catholic sect and how it may be 
solved, and, finally, Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. Many 
Anglicans, Eastern Orthodox, and 
others of the separated Christians 


have joined in the Octave, praying 
that God will give them the grace to 
be effectively drawn into the “great 
and glorious Body of Christ.” The 
Octave is admirably suited both as 
to the time of its occurrence and the 
means it employs. It occurs be- 
tween the feasts of the two great 
exponents of Church Unity, St. 
Peter (January 18th) and St. Paul 
(January 25th). It follows closely 
upon the feast of the Epiphany, 
when the Author of the One True 
Faith was manifested to the world. 
The scope of its intentions is wide 
enough to embrace the whole of 
mankind, for Christ is the “Savior 
of all men.” Lastly, the means em- 
ployed are supernatural. It is an 
entreaty that Jesus, our Head, “Who 
will have all men to be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
will hearken to our ardent prayers 
and vouchsafe to call back all wan- 
derers, especially those who seek 
rest in false unions, to the unity of 
membership in His Mystical Body. 
During this coming observance of 
the Church Unity Octave let us join 
our petition with that of our Holy 
Father, that “with persevering 
prayer to the Spirit of love and 
truth We wait for them with open 
arms to return not to a stranger’s 
house, but to their own, their Fa- 
ther’s house.” 
Grecory F. Figueroa, S.A. 
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CAREER ANGEL 


T’s not every day that one sees a 

Guardian Angel tilted back in a desk 
chair. Brother Gregory found it hard 
not to discount Brother Seraphim’s 
disclosures but an angel bent on being 
helpful can be so very active that his 
presence soon becomes self-evident. 
Brother Seraphim’s Guardian had a 
practical spirit and he became so agi- 
tated over the bankruptcy of the Or- 
phanage that he obtained permission 
to come down to earth to help the 
Brothers and the boys out of their 
financial quagmire. Father Gerard M. 
Murray’s unusual comedy was written 
last spring for collegiate production 
in Brooklyn; it has been produced this 
autumn by Blackfriars with amateurs 
and high school boys, but such is its 
wit, imagination, charm and shrewd- 
ness that Blackfriars has twice extend- 
ed its run and reviewers have starred 
it in their columns. It begins to look 
as if the angels of Father Nagle and 
Father Carey, the Blackfriar founders, 
had had a hand in the proceedings be- 
cause last summer the Stage Unions 
forced Equity to bar their members 
from taking part in Blackfriar produc- 
tions and the future looked grim on 
West 57th Street. We hope now that 
the Union leaders will begin to ap- 
preciate the uselessness of trying to 
put Angels, Inc. out of business. 

Stout praise must also be awarded 
Blackfriars, Inc., for their faith, cour- 
age and perseverance, and to the direc- 
tor, Dennis Gurney, for molding his 
cast out of such material as prayer 
could bring him. Praise too is due 
the cast for their willingness to volun- 
teer for so many weeks in spite of 
daily work and lessons. We can only 
trust that angelic co-operation will be 
with the high school students who face 
examinations. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
Career Angel is by far the best comedy 
to be produced this season. There are 
many refinements which professional 
handling can give it and a freshness 


which professional handling may rob 
it of, but, in any event, Brother Greg- 
ory and Brother Seraphim are two of 
the most delightful characters to be 
met in many years. Liam Dunn, a 
young reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle, 
does a fine piece of work as Gregory. 

Above all, the play basks in the 
gayest and most shining light of Chris- 
tianity and what a comfort it is to 
find. that angels have a sense of hu- 
mor! Their interest in human affairs 
is so real that it is a cruel pity we so 
often forget it; a speech of the Angel 
to Seraphim also illuminates the im- 
measurable dignity and richness of 
human vesture. 

“There’s one thing you people can 
do that we always envy,” says the An- 
gel. “No matter how much we may 
want to, we can never actually feed 
the hungry, give drink to the thirsty 
or clothe the naked—that is man’s 
privilege.” 

We hope some miracle may keep 
Career Angel going until this review 
is printed.—At Blackfriars. 


WINGED VicTtory.—Mr. Moss Hart has 
been the inspired medium through 
which the U. S. Army Air Forces tell 
their own story. The aerial education 
of the three boys from Mapleton, Ohio, 
and their friends from Oregon, Texas 
and Brooklyn becomes the story of 
countless Americans. The drama lies 
in the vastness of the implication. It’s 
not only six boys or six hundred but 
Youth, eager, earnest, pressing forward 
to the life which may mean death. 
Winged Victory can never be dupli- 
cated. It is a masterpiece that must 
find immortality in memory. 

Many of the men in this prodigious 
production have had some former stage 
experience, for instance Pvt. Philip 
Bourneuf, the Colonel, a well-known 
younger actor, Sgt. Harry Horner, de- 
signer of the sets, and Sgt. Abe Feder, 
the crack lighting expert. Many others 
knew nothing about the theater, and 
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the most convincing magic of the 
whole proceeding is the atmosphere of 
fresh and natural enthusiasm, and the 
general spirit of good comradeship. Of 
fun there is plenty but of malice none, 
and the humor, though sharp, is sting- 
less. A chivalrous tribute is paid the 
young wives who wait their husbands’ 
off hours in their dreary boarding 
house. The seventeen scenes which in- 
clude the various steps in an air 
cadet’s winning of his wings, range 
from the back porch in Ohio to a 
wedding in Oregon and an island in 
the South Pacific. There are well over 
seventy speaking parts and over three 
hundred men in the entire production. 
Moss Hart is both author and director. 

Perhaps the most telling tribute to 
him and his unusual company is to 
confess that a form of blitz flu hit the 
present reviewer just after the rise 
of the first curtain, but that even un- 


‘ der circumstances which paralleled a 


Channel crossing, Winged Victory re- 
mains a winged memory of the best 
in the America we cherish.—At the 
Forty-Fourth Street. 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS. — What is the 
anchor of a happy marriage? Put Sac- 
rament in parenthesis and Miss Dodie 
Smith has come close to the answer. 
Her play is based on the thesis that 
human passions being but a quicksand, 
the marital contract must have behind 
it the will to carry out the terms of 
the promise at the cost of personal 
sacrifice. 

When Stella and Rodney first meet 
in Regents Park in the Prologue in 
1918, Rodney thinks he is in love with 
Stella’s best friend until ten minutes 
with Stella turns his heart completely 
over. By 1930, they have enjoyed 
twelve years of happy life in a beau- 
tiful Regency house on the same old 
park where a chance encounter with 
a very young secretary followed by 
her eager pursuit, ends in Rodney’s 
asking Stella to divorce him. Accord- 
ing to Stella’s code there is nothing 
else for her to do, but for the sake of 
their home and children she suggests 
that Rodney experiment with a liaison. 
Rodney is agreeable but the secretary 
refuses anything but marriage, so the 
Boswells compromise on delaying the 
Court proceedings. Stella returns to 
the stage, convinced she is _heart- 


broken, but at the end of three months 
finds full consolation in the admiration 
of a playwright. It is then to her con- 
sternation that Rodney, disillusioned 
and repentant, begs her to forget the 
whole incident. Since this takes us 
to the end of Act III., Miss Smith has 
to leave the motivation of Stella’s sac- 
rifice to the audience. The Epilogue 
(1943) is back in the Park. Stella’s 
friend has married the playwright and 
Stella and Rodney are radiant grand- 
parents. She confesses that it took her 
three years to find the happiness that 
Rodney had mislaid for both of them 
but they agree that it was worth the 
effort. 

Miss Cornell illumines Stella. She 
is as young as the spring in the Pro- 
logue, and as a wife the glow of her 
love and the quiet depth of her grief 
are equally compelling. It is one of 
her very finest performances. It is 
not Mr. Massey’s fault that Rodney is 
not so well rounded a character. Fitted 
like gloves to their roles are the inimi- 
table Henry Daniell as the stiffish play- 
wright and Carol Goodner as the rak- 
ish friend. Mr. McClintic’s direction 
seems as flawless in taste as the draw- 
ing room designed by Motley. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic and Miss Cornell are to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for doing 
super-justice to a play which not only 
offers excellent parts to their excel- 
lent company but is a challenge to 
the inroads of individualism on the 
family. ’ 

“Beside everything else, divorce 
seems terribly expensive,” remarks 
Stella to her confidante. “What do 
poor men do about it?” “They stay 
married.”—At the Plymouth. 


THE INNOCENT VoyAGE.—It was Sir 
James Barrie who salted Peter Pan 
with the pungent combination of chil- 
dren and pirates, and Paul Osborn 
now comes so close to the Barrie menu 
that, although his pirates can’t make 
baby clothes on a sewing-machine— 
sewing-machines not having been in- 
vented in 1860—the mate of the pirate 
ship is discovered mending the chil- 
dren’s underwear. Not that the author 
of the original story, High Wind in 
Jamaica, had any idea of being Bar- 
riesque. On the contrary, the point of 
Mr. Richard Hughes’ sardonic tale was 
that children at heart are more pirati- 
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cal than pirates. Since no one, how- 
ever, dared put so uncomfortable a 
thesis on the stage, Mr. Osborn has re- 
vamped the material without much re- 
gard to the pattern. The result is a 
play full of action and color but with- 
out any point whatsoever. 

It may have been convincing in the 
book but it was most unconvincing 
on the stage why Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton of Jamaica let their five little chil- 
dren sail off to England without a 
nurse even if an aunt was to meet them 
in Cuba. Even at the wharf, the chil- 
dren were already in the rigging, and 
before they reach Cuba, the pirates 
appear and through a mistake, all five 
children are marooned aboard the pi- 
rate ship where they settle down to 
enjoy themselves. The Captain is cer- 
tain that the children are as dan- 
gerous a cargo as dynamite and wants 
to get rid of them at any cost but he 
is overruled by the softer-hearted mate 
and the children. One of the best in- 
cidents is when a frantic pirate tries 
to keep an escaped four-year-old out 
of sight of a visiting magistrate at 
Santa Lucia. But the Captain was 


right and he and the mate face the gal- 
lows at the end for a murder com- 


mitted my _ eleven-year-old Emily. 
Since Mr. Osborn provides Emily with 
justification for her hysterical vio- 
lence it would have been more theme- 
worthy to have had the Pirate Cap- 
tain, with his strong sense of propri- 
ety, confess to the crime to shield her. 
As it is, Emily seems to have little 
idea of the predicament in which she 
has placed her two friends, and the 
curtain falls on her saying: “I wish 
I could grow up.” 

A mulatto girl, taken prisoner with 
the children, adds nothing to the story 
except that her treatment by the pirate 
crew is one more reason, besides the 
murder, why no children should be 
taken to see the play. Oscar Homolka 
and Herbert Berghof are the Captain 
and Mate and they have as tough a 
time as the actual pirates to hold 
their own against the children. Emily 
is played by Abby Bonime on whom 
falls most of the burden of the play 
and she is equal to it with a little girl’s 
indomitable frailty. The nautical sets 
and lighting by Stewart Chaney and 
costumes by Aline Bernstein are ad- 
mirable.—At the Belasco, 
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CARMEN JoNES.—Carmen now works 
in a parachute factory; Don José is 
Joe of the Military Police; Manuela is 
Cindy Lou, and Escamillo, Husky Mil- 
ler, the prizefighter. A full Negro cast 
now presents the tragedy of a soldier 
and his temptress which Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d has transferred to the 
Carolinas. There has been no attempt 
to swing the Bizet score which is vir- 
tually intact but without the heavy- 
footed recitative which was interpo- 
lated for Grand Opera. In its place, 
Mr. Hammerstein provides racy dia- 
logue and up-to-date lyrics: “Stan’ Up 
and Fight until you hear the Bell” is 
the refrain for the Toreador Song; 
“If I love you then that’s the end of 
you,” the tag line of the “Habanera” 
which Joe sings to Cindy Lou, “You 
talk jes’ like my Maw—lI’m stuck on 
you because I’m like my Paw!” The 
transfer of the story has not brought 
with it illuminating emphasis on any 
part of the story as it did with Voodoo 
in the case of the Negro Macbeth, but, 
on the other hand, the music which 
fitted a very operetta-like picture of 
Spain, does not seem too unsuitable 
for Chicago and the South. Certainly 
the perfection of the production far 
surpasses anything at the Metropoli- 
tan: the chorus acting as only a Negro 
chorus has the full talent for doing, 
and as no Grand Opera chorus could 
ever encompass. The ghosts of great 
singers, however, still haunt the mem- 
ory of the songs, and in this version 
Carmen Jones is never anything but a 
tough little tart whose murder is a 
comfort. Her manner of death cer- 
tainly is a comfort from the point of 
view of stage direction which has 
banished the ponderous chase by Don 
José of a contralto all too conscious of 
her high heels and enormous comb. 
Vanished also is the vapid little ballet 
which halted the action before the cli- 
max and is now merged into the ex- 
cited movement of the crowd before 
the Stadium waiting for the arrival of 
Husky Miller. Here Mr. Hassard Short 
has done a really good deed in letting 
the audience glimpse for a moment the 
close of the prizefight. It always an- 
noyed me so much as a child to have 
to stand with Carmen outside the bull 
ring. 

Eugene Loring, one of the best of 
American choreographers, provides an 
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exciting jitterbug ballet for the Café 
and a very amusing one of matadors, 
sefioritas and pugilists in honor of the 
visiting Brazilian champion at the 
Country Club in Chicago, which is 
Mr. Hammerstein’s substitute for the 
gypsy encampment. The settings by 
Howard Bay and costumes by Raoul 
Pene duBois are marvels in mono- 
crome; the factory in yellows, the café, 
purple, the Country Club, blue, and the 
stadium crowd in red and white. 

Carmen Jones undoubtedly proves 
the regal status of Billy Rose as a pro- 
ducer, and of Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
as a librettist. It offers a Carmen at 
lower rates than the Metropolitan with 
no great voices but a higher average 
of acting and ensemble work and far 
more finished and sumptuous produc- 
tion. But so far as I am concerned 
neither Merimée, Bizet, or Hammer- 
stein have surpassed Heyward and 
Gershwin in Porgy and Bess.—At the 
Broadway. 


Wuat’s Up.—Good taste is its dis- 
tinguishing feature. Miss Langley’s 
School for Girls is first seen, chaste 
and colonial, through the grille of its 
iron palings which dissolves into a 
paneled hallway in which Miss Lang- 
ley’s boarders soon learn that a plane 
—an Army plane—has grounded in 
their garden. Besides the usual quota 
of good looking aviators. the plane 
carries no less_a personage than the 
Rawah of Tanglinia, who is Jimmy 
Savo,—looking half the size of his tur- 
ban. Much criticism has been directed 
at the producers for not writing in a 
longer part for Mr. Savo. I disagree, 
because Savo, while unique, has never 
been versatile, and to have an audience 
long for more of his diffident panto- 
mime seems the acme of good show- 
manship. His ballet is neatly conceived 
by Balanchine, so is the dream dance 
of the boys and girls, asleep in adjoin- 
ing dormitories, after the “hit” song, 
“Joshua, knock down those walls!” 
Johnny Morgan, a very amiable come- 
dian from radio, takes up the laughs 
where Savo leaves off and both of them 
have fun with small sets where paint- 
ed and practical “props” are ingeni- 
ously mixed. At the end and rather 
suddenly the School again dissolves be- 
hind the grille, leaving the aviators 
outside. Without Pan-America in any 
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form and no show girls, What’s Up 
has the added and more elusive charm 
of understatement. Boris Aronson and 
Balanchine are responsible for the ex- 
cellence of the décor and staging.—At 
the National. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE.—Like some 
overstuffed furniture, this revival of 
the Rodgers-Hart-Fields musical ver- 
sion of Mark Twain suffers from the 
enervating sumptuousness of its own 
upholstery. The costumes are so much 
richer than the humor. This year it is 
a Naval Lieutenant who visits the 
Court of King Arthur and, in-a situa- 
tion which would have been prime 
for Gilbert and Sullivan, the slang of 
1943 is the substitute for satire. My 
lassitude was only peppered by some 
personal resentment in having the 
King and Arthur paraded as old fogies 
with Merlin and Queen Morgan la Fay 
providing low comedy. The latter, a 
feminist Bluebeard, has the best of the 
new lyrics by the late and much re- 
gretted Lorenz Hart when she de- 
scribes her methods of husband dis- 
posal through many surprising rhymes 
such as: 


“It favored my congruity to end his 
promiscuity, 

Now I have his annuity—To Keep My 
Love Alive!” 


Vivienne Segal sings it with the cas- 
ual art of long experience, and a gay 
little eccentric dancer, Vera Ellen, 
also brightens up the entertainment. 
The old songs, “My Heart Stood Still” 
and “Thou Swell” are still the best 
melodies. The young soprano, Julie 
Warren, stepped off a train from the 
West into her first part but nothing so 
dramatic happens in the musical. For 
once the team of Rodgers-Hart seems 
to have missed high fireworks in what 
is sadly their last collaboration, but 
while their imagination hasn’t soared 
to new heights any more than Nat Kar- 
son’s pinky rendition of Maxfield Par- 
rish in his décor, any Rodgers-Hart 
musical is above the average.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—A most 
dangerous play because by its charm 
and skill, sin is made wholly attractive. 
—At the Morosco. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WitH FatTHer.—What better 
Christmas present for the younger gen- 
eration than a visit to the Days.—At 
the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—The melo- 
drama with laughs.—At the Hudson. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—The melodrama with 
shivers.—At the John Golden. 


October 


JANIE.—A very simple comedy about 
a girl who disobeyed her Father to 
give a party for the soldiers.—At the 
Mansfield. 


RoSALINDA.—If you want an evening 
of Strauss waltzes and gaiety go to the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


February, 1943 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Ethel 
Merman is most of the show At the 
Alvin. 


Tue Doveueir_s.—Thoroughly tough 
farce of three secretaries who take a 
trip to Washington without benefit of 
matrimony.—At the Lyceum. 


April 


HARRIET.—Miss Helen Hayes brings 
back to life the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.—At the Henry Miller. 


May 
OKLAHOMA.—Tickets are still at a 
premium At the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—A farce of adoles- 
cence but definitely not for children.— 
At the Biltmore. 


June 


ToMORROW THE WorLD.—How to 
handle a little Nazi makes an absorb- 
ing play At the Ethel Barrymore. 


EarLy To Bep.—Provides dirt for the 
mind and beauty for the eyes At the 
Broadhurst. 


THREE’s A FAMILY.—A completely 
puerile farce about war babies.—At 
the Longacre. 


August 


STARS ON IcE.—Same good old show 
with some new comedy.—At the Cen- 
ter. 


September 


THE MERRY Wipow.—A wholly de- 
lightful revival with Jan Kiepura, 
Marta Eggerth and Melville Cooper.— 
At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. Carro_its.—The art 
of Elizabeth Bergner quickens a medi- 
ocre but very well produced melo- 
drama.—At the Booth. 


November 


OnE TovucnH oF VENuUS.—The smart 
verses of Ogden Nash to music by 
Kurt Weill modernizes a Victorian sa- 
tire in which Mary Martin shines as 
Venus. Some fine ballets enliven a 
show which tends to be a bit self- 
conscious.—At the Imperial. 


December 


OTHELLO. — Grand production with 
Paul Robeson, directed by Margaret 
Webster with décor by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. Should be seen.—At the 
Shubert. + 


ANOTHER Love Srory.—Silly and vul- 
gar twaddle by Frederick Lonsdale 
with Roland Young ensnared as the 
hero.—Af the Fulton. 


OuTRAGEOUS ForTUNE.—Elsie Fergu- 
son, very charming as the disreputable 
beauty who spends a week-end with 
some rich Jews and reorganizes all 
their lives. Most of the characters are 
as disagreeable as the things they do. 
Completely unmoral.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 





Nova et Vetera 


CHRISTMAS ON ANTU 


FATHER SWEENEY looked at Father 
Bridge and Father Bridge looked back 
at Father Sweeney. It was _heart- 
breaking, after the journey to bring 
Christmas to Antu, to find that the re- 
ports of forgotten Antu Christians 
were apparently myths, after all. Any- 
way, they decided to celebrate the 
Mass on their own. The inn wasn’t a 
likely place for it. No privacy. Be- 
sides, it was not decent atmosphere for 
the Holy Sacrifice, At last they found 
an old couple in a one-room mud hut 
near the inn who seemed willing to 
rent their place for the service. This 
couple, pagans, moved into the noisy 
inn, 

The rented room was about ten feet 
wide, fifteen feet long. The thatch ceil- 
ing was low. In one corner stood a 
mud stove that was weak on heat but 
generous with smoke. In a farther cor- 
ner were two forty-gallon jugs of pick- 
led Chinese cabbage, somewhat on the 
high side, and along one wall the 
traditional k’ang. An old hen had the 
run of the place and kept getting 
underfoot, grumpily uttering a sort of 
running commentary on the poor pick- 
ings. There was an aged, long-haired 
tomcat, too, which slept most of the 
time on the k’ang. Oddly enough, it 
made no passes at the grumpy hen, 
which astonished the Americans. 

Father Bridge set the rickety table 
in place as an altar. Father Sweeney 
helped him. Still weary from their 
travels and not a little sore at heart 
over their failure to find the forgotten 
Christians to whom they had meant to 
bring Christmas, they finally dropped 
onto the k’ang. Joe Sweeney was a 
long way from Clark Street in New 
Britain, Conn.; Frank Bridge was a far 
cry from the little mine shack in the 
Westmoreland fields, and the surround- 
ings weren’t the least bit like home 
on Christmas Eve, but they fell into 
deep sleep, just the same, with the de- 
crepit tomcat purring a lullaby. 

Father Bridge was first up, Christ- 
mas morning. He awakened Father 


Sweeney with a deep-throated version 
of “Adeste Fideles.” He sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and Father 
Sweeney stood up and sleepily came 
to salute. When the anthem ended, 
Father Sweeney said, “The same to 
you, Sir, and many of them.” The tom- 
cat yawned. The gossipy old hen 
fluffed her feathers and started mov- 
ing around, still complaining. 

Father Sweeney served the first 
Mass ever celebrated in far-off Antu. 
Before he had quite finished, Dr. 
Wong pushed open the creaky cottage 
door. Four Catholics who had lived 
a full decade in Antu—they were some 
of the sought-for immigrants from 
south of the Great Wall—stood behind 
him. Tears ran down their withered 
cheeks at sight of the little altar and 
the vested giant priests towering in 
the candlelight. During the second 
Mass another Chinese Christian slipped 
into the room. He had heard of the 
missioners from the Beautiful Land as 
he passed by the inh. The room 
glowed in the candles’ weak beams. 
Father Bridge cupped his hands around 
the chalice to prevent the Sacred Spe- 
cies from freezing. When the Mass 
was ended he sang again, in sheer exul- 
= and his voice was vibrant and 
rich: 


“O, Little Child of Bethlehem. . .” 


The simple hymn faded, and died in 


Antu’s frozen air. Antu’s little knot 
of Christians came to press the Shen 
Fu’s hands in gratitude. One old wo- 
man murmured, “Father, come back to 
us again. Do not discard our souls.” 

—From Men of Maryknoll. By James KELLER 


and MEYER Bercer (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). 


-— 
—. 





VicTorY OF MARTYRDOM 


SUPERFICIAL observers who have 
visited the Soviet have stated that the 
communist doctrine has been eagerly 
absorbed by the masses. Uninformed 
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newspaper men say that atheism pre- 
vails in Russia. This is a completely 
incorrect statement, which has been 
refuted by the head of the godless or- 
ganization himself, Emilian Yaroslav- 
sky. Such a false picture is a result 
of the obscurity in which the activi- 
ties of the church have been held dur- 
ing all these years of persecution. The 
Russian church has led an under- 
ground life. It has descended into the 
catacombs, putting on the “poor garb” 
of primitive Christianity. 

Let us turn to Yaroslavsky’s official 
report. The leader of the godless states 
that there is nothing to be gained in 
closing churches and expelling the 
clergy from their parishes, because re- 
ligion is preached by roaming priests. 
These wanderers in Christ have for 
twenty-five years carried on their apos- 
tolate in Russia. They have founded 
secret communities and sung Mass in 
secret chapels. They have brought the 
sacraments to faraway, God-forsaken 
villages; they are eagerly expected and 
joyfully received by the people. Yaro- 
slavsky writes: 

“The roaming priest goes about with 
his simple kit. It can be packed in a 
suitcase: censer, communion bread, a 
bottle of church wine, a stole—that is 
all that is wanted; and the servant of 
religion travels from village to vil- 
lage, wherever he is invited. If he has 
not been there for a year, then he bap- 
tizes all who have been born, marries 
all who have mated, sings Mass for 
all who have died.” 

An important part in the preserva- 
tion of religion has also been played 
by the Russian family—specifically, 
by the Russian woman. Children edu- 
cated in Soviet public schools accord- 
ing to atheist principles have found 
in their homes the old traditions of 
Christian Russia. Ikons which have 
been carefully hidden away during the 
years of persecution are treasured and 
worshipped. And when the Testaments 
and prayer books were destroyed, oral 
tradition replaced the written word. 
This is why it cannot be said that 
Russian youth does not know God. 
Yaroslavsky complains in his report 
that Russian girls and boys still at- 
tend church services. Members of the 
Communist Youth Association go to 
Mass and even sing in the church 
choirs, 
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The Soviet Government and Soviet 
official spokesmen have stressed, and 
stress particularly today, the fact that 
Stalin’s Constitution has provided for 
freedom of religion. But this freedom 
has been restricted by the very arti- 
cles of the Constitution forbidding re- 
ligious teaching. Moreover, the clergy 
has suffered persecution in spite of the 
official texts. In order that the priests 
may be routed out without any viola- 
tion of the Constitution, they have 
been arrested as counter-revolutionists 
or foreign agents. 

It is a fact, however, that of recent 
years the Soviet Government has 
adopted a more lenient attitude to- 
wards religion. The priests have 
ceased to be pariahs; they have re- 
gained their right to vote and to send 
their children to schools and univer- 
sities. The revival of a nationalist 
policy in the Soviet Union has also led 
to the revival of old Russian cultural 
and spiritual traditions. .. . 

Will this new, more lenient religious 
policy be maintained after the war? 
or will the Soviet rulers return to 
their old party-line of militant athe- 
ism? How far is the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church cooperating with the god- 
less rulers? Is it reviving the tradi- 
tions of Dmitry Donskoy and St. Ser- 
gius, rallying and unifying the masses 
in the face of the invader? or is Rus- 
sia returning to the regime of a state 
church submitted to the secular arm, 
as in pre-revolutionary days? All 
these questions arise naturally in the 
minds of those who are concerned with 
Russia’s spiritual destinies. Today it 
seems premature to seek an answer. 
Those who for twenty-five years have 
defended the church in Russia against 
the most violent onslaughts of athe- 
ism are better placed than we to judge 
of these matters. 

What is obvious, however, is that 
the Russian clergy did not await offi- 
cial recognition to carry on its mis- 
sion. It has already gained a victory, 
the victory of martyrdom. It has, as 
we have said, achieved purification 
through suffering and _ persecution. 
Today the enduring strength of Rus- 
sia’s soul is evidenced more clearly 
than ever. For many years the desti- 
nies of the Russian people under Com- 
munist rule were shrouded in mystery. 
Like lightning flashes in the night, Hit- 
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ler’s blitzkrieg pierced the gloom, and 
now in the flame-light of the battle we 
are able to behold the people’s true 
face. 


—From Soul of Russia. By HeLen Iswo.tsky 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 


_— 
— 





No COMPROMISE 


AMERICAN policy towards Russia 
should avoid two harmful extremes. 
Dislike for certain Communist theoreti- 
cal ideas and for certain Soviet admin- 
istrative practices should not blind 
us to the practical necessity of cooper- 
ating with Russia in order to win the 
war and to maintain peace after the 
war. We should be willing to meet 
Stalin halfway on any programme that 
would seem designed to implement the 
reasonable and humane war aims to 
which the Soviet dictator has pro- 
fessed his attachment. 

On-the other hand we are under no 
obligation to act as if America were 
a twelfth affiliated Soviet Republic. 
We should not surrender or compro- 
mise with our fundamental ideals of 
individual liberty and humanity or 
misrepresent recent history in books 
and films and magazine articles. It is 
not on a basis of falsehood and propa- 
ganda that genuine enduring friend- 
ship between the American and Rus- 
sian peoples can or will be built. As 
for Stalin and -his associates in the 
Government, they are favorably im- 
pressed not by backslapping flattery, 
but by our practical aid in airplanes, 


tanks, food and military effort on the 
European continent. 

One may hope that after enduring 
peace has replaced the present war the 
emphasis in Russia’s new nationalism 
will change, that Tolstoy, Kropotkin. 
Plekhanov, Herzen, Mikhailovsky, the 
great thinkers and humanists, will push 
the sanguinary Tsars and the battle- 
crowned generals into the background. 
Even if the American and Soviet po- 
litical systems and ways of life re- 
main as far apart as they are at pres- 
ent, there is no fatalistic reason why 
the two countries should come into 
conflict. Both have a common stake in 
the maintenance of peace. 

But positive cooperation can go 
much farther if there is a larger com- 
mon denominator of liberty. It is not 
for us to dictate Russia’s institutions, 
any more than we should tolerate a 
Russian attempt to impose its form of 
government on us. But we may hope 
that some day, in their own time and 
in their own fashion, the Russian peo- 
ple will realize the ideals of their rebel 
thinkers who loved liberty, of the hu- 
manistic radical and liberal intelli- 
gentsia of the generations before the 
Revolution. We may hope that, per- 
haps by means and processes we can- 
not now foresee, there -will emerge, out 
of the present ordeal of humanity, in 
which the Russian people have played 
a heroic part, a Free Russia, an in- 
tegral and inseparable part of a Free 
World. 


—From The Russian Enigma. By Witi1AM 
Henry CHAMBERLIN (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE REAL PROBLEM 


By a coincidence Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt on the same day (No- 
vember 9th) spoke of post-victory 
plans, stressing the need for prepara- 
tion in advance, lest we be overtaken 
by disaster. Both of them used the 
word “chaos” to describe the danger 
they had in mind. 

They each spoke of one aspect of 


the danger; but, there is a third, more 
important and menacing than the other 
two, and more difficult to meet be- 
cause opinion is split on the method 
of meeting it. The Holy Father in this 
matter has given us a clear lead in one 
direction, but the evidence suggests an 
overwhelming likelihood that the so- 
lution will be sought in another di- 
rection. 

The three aspects of the danger to 
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which reference is here made are, one, 
that of inadequate preparation for the 
post-victory needs of the people at 
home (about which Mr. Churchill 
spoke); two, that of the post-victory 
plight of the liberated peoples (about 
which Mr. Roosevelt spoke); and, 
three, the problem of long-distance 
peace and security in the diplomatic, 
international sense (about which the 
Pope has given his advice).... 

The experience of 1919 has sug- 
gested that the moment ink is put to 
paper by the treaty-makers either the 
foundations of peace and security will 
be laid or the dragons’ teeth of the 
next war will be sown. Are we pre- 
pared now for that decisive step which 
will have to be taken promptly for 
good or ill, when the cease fire is 
sounded? Put in its crudest form the 
question is this: what is the best meth- 
od of dealing with Germany after the 
war to the end that she shall not again 
be disposed, or able, to organise her 
forces for still another war? 

The clue to the opinion held on this 
matter by the leaders of the British, 
American and Russian nations, who 
between them will be largely respon- 
sible for making the fateful decision, 
is to be sought in the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, 
and the Moscow Declaration of Octo- 
ber 30, 1943. In seeking the clue it is 
necessary to remember in our back- 
ground what corresponding principle 
inspired the Treaty of Versailles, and 
to try and deduce from that. experi- 
ence whatever lesson may be thereby 
available to us. Now on the point of 
fact no one will deny that the 1919 
principle was that of a unilateral im- 
position of peace upon the world, to 
be achieved through the twin means 
of disarming Germany and using the 
League of Nations as an instrument of 
the hypothetically good offices of the 
victorious Allies. Nor will the fact be 
denied that the enterprise failed; for 
behold! we are at war again with Ger- 
many. 

But why did it fail? It is clearly the 
assumption made by the authors of 
both the Atlantic Charter and the Mos- 
cow Declaration that it failed, not 
because the principle was at fault, 
but because we failed effectively to 
carry it out. There are those who, on 
such a conviction, now argue that this 
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time we must make sure of it; by so 
effectively crushing Germany and so 
effectively keeping Germany crushed 
that she will not again be able to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. Most of 
us, if the truth were known, at this 
time are inclined heartily to agree with 
the argument that the German nation, 
whatever be its merits, is not fit to be 
entrusted with armaments; that Ger- 
many at all costs must be disarmed 
and kept disarmed. So far, so good. 
Perhaps even there is strong ground 
for the kindred argument that the 
present basis of the German Reich, 
with its Prussian and militarist direc- 
tive, should be irreparably broken; 
that the more innocuous elements in 
the Reich, such as the Rhineland and 
Bavarian Catholics, should themselves 
be delivered from their bondage to the 
said Prussian and militarist overlords, 
and perhaps encouraged to link up 
with their German Catholic brethren 
of Austria to form a quite separate 
State. 

But these mechanical dispositions are 
not the end of the matter. There is a 
school of thought which, brooding on 
the lesson of the two world wars of 
the century, is inclined to delve deeper 
and to seek a more fundamental ex- 
planation of these human catastro- 
phies. Such students are bold enough 
to surmise that no system of mechani- 
cal security can be of any avail by it- 
self; that indeed in the long run, and 
the not very long run either, the meth- 
od of preventing war by the mere ex- 
pedient of keeping down a particularly 
dangerous or explosive nation will be 
no more effective than would be the 
expedient of preventing a Vesuvius 
eruption by the use of sticking plaster 
stuck across the crater. 

To vary the metaphor, the problem 
is that of curing a disease, not of 
bottling up its symptoms. In the long 
run peace cannot be safeguarded on 
God’s earth except by God’s precepts. 
Let Germany be disarmed: certainly. 
But let the victorious Allies make up 
their minds that thereby they merely 
gain time for tackling the real prob- 
lem, which is that of harmoniously 
reincorporating Germany with the 
least delay (for delay is dangerous) 
in the family of nations. 


—Georce GLascow, in The Catholic Times 
(London), November 19, 1943, 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS 


Ir is puzzling to ordinary members 
of the public why there should be so 
much controversy regarding the ques- 
tion of religious teaching in the 
schools. 

The Atlantic Charter emphasizes the 
necessity for freedom of religion, free- 
dom of minorities, and equal oppor- 
tunities for all. When it is proposed 
that those people disapproving of the 
State ideas regarding religion should 
have to pay the full education rate and, 
in addition, should have to pay fur- 
ther sums to have their children edu- 
cated in the environment they de- 
sire, equality of opportunity ceases to 
exist, as does freedom of minorities. 
We are fighting for these very things. 
It is surely unreasonable, as well as 
ridiculous, that our country, of all 
countries, should lay itself open to the 
accusation of failure to comply with 
these conditions. 

An aspect of the question which does 
not seem to be considered is that the 
religious atmosphere runs through 
every educational subject in the Cath- 
olic schools, whereas in State schools 
religion is usually dealt with in a sort 
of hermetically sealed compartment. 
When religious instruction is over, re- 
ligion, so to speak, ceases to exist. 

A simple solution appears to be for 
the sum per head of all children of 
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NQUESTIONABLY both Congress and people now favor American 
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school age to be divided on a per capita 
basis, amongst the children of the 
country. There would then be the 
State schools for those who wished 
them and others for those desiring a 
different atmosphere, with teachers 
professing and practising the religion 
of the parents. So long as the school 
curriculum and other conditions come 
up to the required standard for all 
schools, there is no valid reason 
against this solution. It would ensure 
equal opportunities for all. 

The Trades Union movement, for 
some reason, appears especially antag- 
onistic to this solution, but is it not 
due to entire lack of” understanding 
of the situation? Those Trades Union- 
ists not desiring their children to have 
Catholic influences and surroundings 
would deeply resent it if their children 
were forced into Catholic schools. 
Well, that being recognized, why 
should their views carry more weight 
than those of Catholics, or Jews, or 
members of other denominations, with 
regard to the environment of their chil- 
dren? It is certainly neither fair nor 
reasonable, and is entirely contrary 
to the very objects for which we are 
fighting. I do not think the country 
realizes what serious results would ac- 
crue if the old bitterness of years ago 
were revived. 

—From the Scotsman, reprinted in the 
Month (London), September-October, 1943. 


participation in the maintenance of peace—evén if force is required. 
I am convinced they are prepared to bear their full share of the sacrifices 
required to make a league of nations work. Nevertheless, I am equally 
convinced that there is present what I call a “potential majority,” and a 
big one at that, who will turn isolationist unless the forthcoming peace is 
“just.” ... All of your resolutions insist on a “just” peace and specify that 
future international collaboration shall be between “peace-loving” nations. 
Americans want nothing to do with aggressors or those who use their 


superior power to enforce their will on the weak. Mark my word. 
in the opinion of the American people the little countries of Europe get a 
raw deal after the war, they will refuse to help enforce it. 


If 
If this or 


that mighty nation arbitrarily retraces frontiers to suit itself, the Ameri- 
can people will not send their sons overseas to die in defense of them. If 
gross injustice is done to populations as a whole, Americans will not col- 
laborate with others to make the injustices permanent. 


—Quoted by Witu1am Purp Simms, in the World-Telegram, November 18th. 








Recent 


DEATH OF CARDINAL CREMONESI 


His EMINENCE CARLO CARDINAL CRE- 
MONESI died in Vatican City, Novem- 
ber 25th, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He had been created a Cardinal in 
1935. His Eminence was a Roman and 
spent virtually his whole long life in 
the Eternal City. After completing his 
studies in the Pontifical Roman Semi- 
nary he was ordained in 1890. Father 
Cremonesi was professor of rhetoric in 
the Propaganda College for several 
years and also occupied many offices 
in the Roman Curia. During the Pon- 
tificate of Pope Leo XIII. he became 
secretary to Cardinal Galimberti. Later 
he became a Canon and parish priest 
of the Church of San Angelo. His ad- 
ministrative abilities had become wide- 
ly known and in 1909 Msgr. Cremo- 
nesi was appointed to direct the Ad- 
ministration of Works of Religion in 
the Vatican. In 1921 Pope Benedict 
XV. nominated him Archbishop of 
Nicomedia and Secret Almoner, and 
personally consecrated him just four 
days before his death. As Secret Al- 
moner the Archbishop had charge of 
many institutes that depended upon 
the bounty of the Holy See. Among 
these were the Religious Teachers 
Filippini in the canonization of whose 
Foundress, St. Lucia Filippi, Cardinal 
Cremonesi actively co-operated. The 
death of the Papal Almoner reduces 
the College of Cardinals to forty-three. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





Two MEETINGS OF ALLIED CHIEFS 


Carro was the scene of a meeting 
between President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
together with their respective military 
and diplomatic advisers, from Novem- 
ber 22d through November 26th. A 
general statement was issued but was 
not released to this country till Decem- 
ber ist. It was concerned entirely 
with the War in the Far East against 
Japan. The text follows: 


Events 


“The several military missions have 
agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. The three great Allies 
expressed their resolve to bring unre- 
lenting pressure against their brutal 
enemies by sea, land and air. This 
pressure is already rising. The three 
great Allies are fighting this war to 
restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of terri- 
torial expansion. It is their purpose 
that Japan shall be stripped of all the 
islands in the Pacific which she has 
seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and 
that all the territories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China. Ja- 
pan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by vio- 
lence and greed. The aforesaid three 
great powers, mindful of the enslave- 
ment of the people of Korea, are deter- 
mined that in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent. With 
these objects in view, the three Allies, 
in harmony with those of the United 
Nations at war with Japan, will con- 
tinue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to pro- 
cure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan.” 


A second important conference was 
held at Teheran in Iran, November 
28th through December 1st, with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin partici- 
pating. A joint statement was issued 
embodying the declaration of the three 
Powers. It said: 


“We, the President of the United 
States of America, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and the Premier of 
the Soviet Union, have met in these 
four days past in this the capital of 
our ally, Teheran, and have shaped 
and confirmed our common policy. We 
express our determination that our na- 
tions shall work together in the war 
and in the peace that will follow. As 
to the war, our military staffs have 
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joined in our round-table discussions 
and we have concerted our plans for 
the destruction of the German forces. 
We have reached complete agreement 
as to the scope and timing of opera- 
tions which will be undertaken from 
the east, west and south. The com- 
mon understanding which we have 
reached guarantees that victory will 
be ours. 

“As to the peace, we are sure that 
our concord will make it an enduring 
peace. We recognize fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all 
the nations to make a peace which 
will command good will from the over- 
whelming masses of the peoples of the 
world and banish the terror and 
scourge of war for many generations. 
With our diplomatic advisers we have 
surveyed the problems of the future. 
We shall seek the co-operation and ac- 
tive participation of all nations, large 
and small, whose peoples in heart and 
in mind are dedicated, as are our own 
peoples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance. We will welcome them as they 
may choose to come into the world 
family of democratic nations. No 
power on earth can prevent our de- 
stroying the German armies by land, 
their U-boats by sea, and their war 
plants from the air. Our attacks will 
be relentless and increasing. 

“Emerging from these friendly con- 
ferences we look with confidence to 
the day when all the peoples of the 
world may live free lives untouched by 
tyranny and according to their vary- 
ing desires and their own consciences. 
We came here with hope and deter- 
mination. We leave here friends in 
fact, in spirit and in purpose. 

“Signed at Teheran, December 1, 

1943. 
“Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill.” 


A further statement was issued on 
the same date respecting Iran in which 
country there have been British and 
Soviet military forces since 1941. Af- 
ter acknowledging the assistance which 
Iran had given in the prosecution of 
the war against the common enemy, 
the three Governments pledged them- 
selves to give economic help to Iran 
and then stated: “The Governments of 
the United States of America, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom are 
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at one with the Government of Iran in 
their desire for the maintenance of the 
independence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Iran. They count 
upon the participation of Iran, to- 
gether with all other peace-loving 
nations, in the establishment of inter- 
national peace, security and prosperity 
after the war, in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four Governments have con- 
tinued to subscribe.” ; 

This pronouncement set at rest fears 
that Soviet and British troops might 
not withdraw from the rich oil coun- 
try of Iran after the war. In 1907 
England and Russia Ynade a treaty 
to respect the territorial integrity of 
Persia, but both Powers were granted 
commercial spheres of influence. This 
treaty was abrogated after the last war. 
Since 1941 the northern half of Iran 
has been occupied by Soviet troops 
and the southern half of the country 
by British troops. The recent pro- 
nouncement gave great hope to the 
Polish Government-in-exile. 

On one of the days of the conference 
Mr. Churchill presented a sword to 
Premier Stalin and made this state- 
ment: “Marshal Stalin, I have the com- 
mand of His Majesty King George VI. 
to present to you for transmission to 
the city of Stalingrad this sword, in 
honor of which His Majesty himself 
has approved the design. The blade 
bears the inscription: ‘To the steel- 
hearted citizens of Stalingrad, the gift 
of King George VI., in token of the 
homage of the British people.’” 


iin 
> 





VATICAN PROTESTS 


In a broadcast by the BBC, heard 
in New York by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, it was stated that on 
December 7th Pope Pius XII. received 
the German Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, Baron Ernst von Weiszacker. The 
broadcast added that during the con- 
ference the Pope protested against 
the treatment being accorded Jews in 
northern Italy. About the same time, 
the Zurich correspondent of the Stock- 
holm paper Dagens Nyheter said:in a 
dispatch, reported to the O.W.L., that 
an editorial in the Vatican newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, had “caused a 
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sensation among the population and 
anxiety among the Fascists.” The dis- 
patch stated that the editorial sharply 
criticized the recent decision of the 
Fascist government to intern Jews and 
confiscate their property. Osservatore 
Romano, it was said, deplored the in- 
discriminate victimization of women, 
children and the aged, and “urged au- 
thorities not to increase Italian unrest 
by giving a reason for new disorders.” 





PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the entire Catholic world 
offered earnest prayers for peace, in 
accordance with the request of our 
Holy Father. The text of the Pope’s 
own prayer on that day was broadcast 
by the Vatican Radio: 

“In this tragic hour of human his- 
tory our hearts turn to the Immacu- 
late Virgin. The many material and 
moral ruins move me,” said His Holi- 
ness. “How much pain and anguish 
there is, how many houses have been 
ruined! Give us peace for our souls, 
give us peace that we may lay down 
arms. We pray to You to stop the 
flood of hate and neo-paganism that 
is sweeping the world, that love and 
true peace may once more fill the 
hearts of men.” 

On this same day, December 8th, a 
proclamation was issued from the 
White House in the name of President 
Roosevelt, directing that January 1st 
be observed as a special day of prayer 
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throughout the United States. The text 
of the proclamation follows: 


“At the end of the year 1943, which 
has not only made manifest the devo- 
tion and courage of our nation’s sons 
but has also crowned their.efforts with 
brilliant success on every battlefront, 
it is fitting that we set aside a day of 
prayer to give thanks to Almighty God 
for His constant providence over us in 
every hour of national peace and na- 
tional peril. 

“At the beginning of the new year 
1944, which now lies before us, it is 
fitting that we pray to be preserved 
from false pride of accomplishment 
and from willful neglect of the last 
measure of public and private sacrifice 
necessary to attain final victory and 
peace. 

“May we humbly seek strength and 
guidance for the problems of widening 
warfare and for the responsibilities of 
increasing victory. May we find in the 
infinite mercy of the God of our fathers 
some measure of comfort for the per- 
sonal anxieties of separation and an- 
guish of bereavement. 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby appoint 
Saturday, the first day of January, 
1944, as a day of prayer for all of us, 
in our churches, in our homes, and 
in our hearts, those of us who walk in 
the familiar paths of home, those who 
fight on the wide battlefields of the 
world, those who go down to the sea 
in ships, and those who rise in the air 
on wings.” JOSEPH I. MALLOY. 





New Books 


Romanticism and the Modern Ego. By Jacques Barzun.—The Russian Enigma. 


By William Henry Chamberlin.—The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Edited by Isaac Landman.—Clowns and Angels. 


of Russian Culture. Parts II. and III. 


Vol. IX. 
By Wallace Fowlie.—Outlines 


By Paul Miliukov.—Soul of Russia. By 


Helen Iswolsky.—The Duke. By Richard Aldington.—Coronal. By Paul Claudel. 


—Flower of Evil. 
John Hofer. 


By Edwin Morgan.—St. John Capistran, Reformer. 
Translated by Rev. Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B.—Poems and Verses. 


By Rev. 


By Helen Parry Eden.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Romanticism and the Modern Ego. By 
Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.75. 

Undoubtedly this book, originally 
delivered as a set of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, will be uncritically 
praised by some and categorically con- 
demned by others. The true evalua- 
tion would seem to lie somewhere be- 
tween. It will make Babbitt and More 
and the Humanists turn in their graves. 
Catholics will be irritated to find the 
author failing to see the inclusiveness 
and yet the stability of the Church. 

Prof. Barzun is concerned not only 
with “historic” romanticism but with 
“intrinsic” romanticism. And he is 
particularly concerned with the rela- 
tion between romanticism and con- 
temporary movements in the arts and 
politics. Especially is he anxious to 
dissociate romanticism from the Fas- 
cist and totalitarian state. The volume 
is therefore of particular interest just 
now. 

Eager to dispose of inadequate defi- 
nitions of romanticism, he says: “None 
of the solemn scholarly definitions, 
whether sympathetic or not, gives a 
satisfactory answer to the question. 
Romanticism is not a return to the 
Middle Ages, a love of the exotic, a re- 
volt from Reason, a vindication of the 
individual, a liberation of the uncon- 
scious, a reaction against scientific 
method, a revival of pantheism, ideal- 
ism and Catholicism, a rejection of ar- 
tistic conventions, a preference for 
emotion, a movement back to nature, 
or a glorification of force.” 


Rather, “what we want as a defini- 
tion of intrinsic romanticism is the 
thing that gave rise to—and that inci- 
dentally explains—all the other atti- 
tudes I have enumerated. Why did 
some romanticists attack Reason, why 
did some turn Catholic, why were 
some liberal, others reactionary? Why 
did some praise the Middle Ages and 
others admire the Greeks? Clearly the 
one thing that unifies men in a given 
age is not their individual philosophies 
but the dominant problem that these 
philosophies are designed to solve.” 

That problem, Prof. Barzun con- 
tends, “Is the problem of creating a 
new world after the destruction of the 
old—and to recapture their vision of 
man as simultaneously great and 
wretched.” 

The first part of this “definition” is 
not very helpful, for such, too, is the 
work of the classicist; the second part 
is highly controversial. 

Throughout, the author has a ten- 
dency to define classicism narrowly 
and rigidly, and to emphasize its de- 
fects; at the same time he makes ro- 
manticism include all that is creative 
and worthy of the dignity of man— 
including the best of classicism. Such 
an attitude will allow him to say such 
things as, “Romanticism is not, as the 
world keeps parroting, a revolt from 
Reason, an emotional fling, an escape 
from the real. It is a voyage of discov- 
ery with the whole man as master. 
His reason, inseparably linked to his 
will, guides his desires and conserves 
the fruits of his action.” 
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In his eyes most of nineteenth cen- 
tury artistic and political expression is 
a continuation of the romantic spirit. 
His contention that the Fascist state 
is not a further development of roman- 
ticism has at least the soundness that 
romantic individualism and the totali- 
tarian state are incompatible—except, 
that is, for the leaders. But in plead- 
ing for a neo-romanticism, Professor 
Barzun seems to forget the sad results 
of historic romanticism—the nine- 
teenth century liberalism which has 
resulted in the chaos of World War II. 

The book is very provocative all the 
way through, and unless it is read 
critically, it may add to the mental 
confusion it seeks to clarify. J.P. 


The Russian Enigma. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Of the many who write from almost 
every conceivable point of view on 
Russian affairs, few have as good a 
right to speak as this author who 
moved about so adroitly, observed so 
keenly, and probed so deeply during 
his twelve years in Russia. Unusually 
well qualified to discuss the riddle that 
is Russia—a riddle that compels the 
thoughtful attention of anyone intelli- 
gently interested in the future of civi- 
lization—he does not disappoint our 
anticipations. His book is nicely pro- 
portioned; and the reader gets just 
about enough—not too little, nor too 
much—of old and of current history, 
of geography and economics, of re- 
ligion and folk ways, all presented in 
a dispassionate temper which forms 
the best of recommendations. 

Those readers who may be resent- 
ful at finding certain difficult prob- 
lems unanswered should recall that it 
is shortsighted and unreasonable to 
ask experts to plot the future course 
of human history. Plunging neither to 
the right nor to the left, and urging 
Americans to avoid two harmful ex- 
tremes, Mr. Chamberlin suggests that 
while, on the one hand not blind to 
the practical necessity of co-operation 
with Russia to win the war and main- 
tain peace, on the other “we are under 
no obligation to act as if America were 
a twelfth affiliated Soviet Republic.” 
From this point of view he believes 
that, with American and Soviet ways 
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of life remaining as far apart as they 
are at present, there is no fatalistic 
reason why the two countries should 
clash, as both have a common stake in 
the maintenance of peace. J. McS. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
New York: The Universal Encyclo- 
pedia Inc. Vol. IX. $100.00 the set. 
The ninth volume of The Universal 

Jewish Encyclopedia contains hun- 

dreds of brief biographies of prom- 

inent Jews, gives the history and status 
of Jewry in various countries and 
cities, summarizes the content of books 
of the Old Testament, and lists a num- 
ber of Jewish ceremonies, feasts, and 
customs. The authors are in turn or- 
thodox and rationalist, and need to be 
taken with a grain of salt when they 
treat of either the Old Testament or the 

New. Space alone forbids us to enu- 

merate the many arbitrary and false 

statements that disfigure these pages. 

To name a few: “We are told that 

“Abraham was not the least bit inter- 

ested in personal immortality”; that 

“Job did not believe in bodily resur- 

rection”; that the rainbow (Gen. ix. 

12-17) is “the reworking of an ancient 

myth”; that some scholars regard the 

story of Samson (Judges 13-16) as “a 

solar myth”; that the book of Ruth is 

“a portion of what later became the 

David saga”; that the essential differ- 

ences in content between Luke and 

Matthew prove that the traditions they 

followed were not reliable; that the 

slaughter of the innocents in the Gos- 
pel is a legend, etc. The longest ar- 
ticle (40 pages) in this volume—“The 

Jew as Soldier’—answers “the wide- 

spread anti-Jewish canard that Jews 

are neither willing nor fit to serve as 
soldiers in the countries where they 

live.” B. L. C 


Clowns and Angels. By Wallace Fowlie. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
The publisher of these studies in 

Modern French Literature praises the 

French writers of today above the 

more placid English in that they are 

tormented by the absence of God. One 
might so praise the devils. At least we 


agree that it is wise to have a Christian 
guide through the nether regions where 
many of these Frenchmen dwell. Such 
we are to expect, the publisher assures 
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us, when we place ourselves in the 
hands of Mr. Fowlie. 

The book begins with very brief 
sketches of Malraux, Giraudoux, and 
Cocteau. The major analyses are de- 
voted to Gide, Mauriac, Romains, Bau- 
delaire, Proust, Claudel, and Rimbaud, 
with Jacopone da Todi thrown in for 
good measure. The first three are 
chosen to represent the latest phase in 
France of, respectively, the novel, the 
drama, and poetry. The lightning- 
flashes of Malraux into revolting souls 
are clearly propaganda for Commu- 
nism, though Mr. Fowlie does not men- 
tion that fact. He takes the witty and 
charming, but flippant, Giraudoux very 
seriously and elevates the sensational 
Cocteau to dizzying heights. 

In the longer studies some traits of 
the authors are cleverly interpreted, 
which may help the reader of a certain 
experience in forming his judgment— 
and an American does need help. But 
Mr. Fowlie’s own judgment of them is 
somewhat obscure. His best is per- 
haps on Claudel, whose mission Mr. 
Fowlie reveals as “the sanctification of 
joy.” But we do not agree that this 
joy is “harsh and solitary.” Nor do we 
think the adjective “insolent” appli- 
cable to Claudel or receive an “impres- 
sion of cruelty” from his work. Baude- 
laire and Mauriac, two writers who 
frequently puzzle their fellow Catho- 
lics by dwelling with such detail on 
mortal sin, he criticizes rather well in 
a literary sense, but he is, perhaps, 
somewhat too severe on the first and 
too lenient toward the latter. For 
Baudelaire accompanies sin, deliber- 
ately and most appropriately — not 
“curiously” as Mr. Fowlie says— by 
death and corruption while Mauriac 
too often ends up his lurid details by 
having his sinner “capitulate to God,” 
through unmerited grace — seemingly 
as a sop to his conscience. To be satis- 
fied with classing Proust’s Swann as 
“a contemplator of infecundity and 
the modern hero of inaction” is a judg- 
ment whose mildness we may admire, 
but if it is to be taken as a guide to 
Proust’s work from a Christian stand- 
point, it is far from adequate. These 
opinions are, however, questions of de- 
gree. The most definite judgment in 
the book is also the most startling. It 
is the acclaim of André Gide as “a man 
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in whom there is no guile.” Gide has 
seemed to delight in degrading such 
words as “purity” and “free”; he has 
indeed preached the need for a “libera- 
tion in order to serve God,” as Mr. 
Fowlie states, but that necessary lib- 
eration happens to be from the re- 
straints of the moral law, as Mr. Fowlie 
does not state. Gide accepts truth- 
telling only that he may glory in tell- 
ing all filth. And this, and more evil, 
is done under the pretense of following 
the Gospels, whose texts Gide can, and 
constantly does, twist as adroitly to his 
purposes as the tempter himself. 

Mr. Fowlie’s criticism is helpful 
from a literary standpoint (some of 
his thoughts on poetry and mysticism 
in the last section are interesting), but 
we feel that, as a Christian guide, his 
wisdom is far from flawless. M. D. M. 


Outlines of Russian Culture. Parts II. 
and III. By Paul Miliukov. Edited 
by Michael Karpovich. Philadel- 


phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Part II., Literature, $1.50. 
Part III., Architecture, Painting and 
Music, $2.00. 

Soul of Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. 
New York: Sheed &- Ward. $2.75. 
These two works supplement each 

other. Mr. Miliukov is concerned 

chiefly with what may be called the 
secular aspects of Russia’s history, 
whereas Miss Iswolsky stresses the spir- 
itual elements. They supplement each 
other also because of their different— 
and indeed, imperfect — standards of 
selection. Mr. Miliukov for example, 

except for a casual mention in Part I. 

of his work, overlooks Chaadaiev, a 

writer surely significant enough to de- 

serve notice; and Miss Iswolsky at- 
taches no importance to Chekhov or to 

Gorky in her study of the Russian soul. 

The reader may also note that curiously 

enough, both authors under review are 

habitually averse to giving dates. For- 
tunately for Mr. Miliukov, his text has 
been helpfully illuminated by the brief 
notes of a careful editor. Miss Iswol- 


sky’s pages, lacking any such assist- 
ance, remain at times annoyingly 
obscure. 

Part I. of Mr. Miliukov’s work was 
recommended to the readers of THE 
CaTHOLIc WoriLD in December, 1942. 
Parts II. and III. are no less worthy of 
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attention. Packed with information 
conveyed in interesting style, scholar- 
ly and therefore honest, this résumé of 
the cultural history of a great people 
will do much to improve the English- 
reading public’s idea of Russia, both 
by correcting misconceptions and by 
filling in great gaps. 

Miss Iswolsky is enthusiastically 
Russian; and the reader might, from 
some of her pages, hastily infer that 
she is just another imaginative idealist, 
thinking loosely, writing carelessly, 
claiming too much, excusing all. That 
inference, however, would be a blun- 
der; for her view is broad, her method 
is sound and her deductions are rea- 
sonable, even persuasive. Her personal 
history has been a good preparation 
for the writing of this book. Daughter 
of the Russian Ambassador to Paris 
during the First World War, experi- 
enced in the field of journalism, inti- 
mately associated with leading think- 
ers of Russia-and of France, and a con- 
vert from Russian Orthodoxy to Ro- 
man Catholicism, she combines rare 
qualifications for the task of explain- 
ing Russia to the Western world. Out 
of the richness of her experience and 
the depths of her passionate devotion, 
she has been able to place proper em- 
phasis upon the most significant trends 
and episodes of Russian history, and 
thus to show how Russia became what 
she is at present, and why we may 
hope for great things from the Russia 
of the future. Her book should make 
for new and deeper sympathy between 
the Western peoples and those long 
suffering Slavs who, in these modern 
times, have had to endure so much 
first from the Czar and then from the 
Soviet. J. McS. 


The Duke. By Richard Aldington. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.75. 
Arthur Wesley (later Wellesley) was 

Dublin born, the youngest son of an 

aristocratic Anglo-Irish family. Lone- 

ly, shy, and awkward, and considered 

dull by his family, he was started on a 

military career and through family 

influence given several promotions. 

Three important things happened: he 

fell in love with Kitty Pakenham, 

threw himself zealously into the busi- 
ness of succeeding in his profession, 
and, equipped with a Colonel’s com- 
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mission, landed in Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1797. He was within three months 
of twenty-eight. By the end of six 
years he had made his reputation as a 
soldier and administrator, but when 
he set foot again in London in Septem- 
ber, 1805, neither he nor anyone else in 
England dreamed that the man who 
was to crush Napoleon’s armies as Nel- 
son was to destroy his fleets, was at 
hand. 

It took almost three years for Des- 
tiny and the King’s ministers to effect 
a conjunction; when that finally hap- 
pened Wellesley was assigned in a 
dark hour of England’s fortune the 
seemingly impossible task of develop- 
ing a back door attack on France 
through Portugal and Spain. 

In spite of interference from London 
and of inadequate supplies of equip- 
ment and men (“the scum of the 
earth” he once called them in a rage), 
Wellesley clung to his task like a bull- 
dog, welding his force into a confident 
and seasoned army, fighting unspec- 
tacular but successful engagements, 
and defeating such brillant marshals as 
Junot, Soult, Masséna and Ney. Six 
years of hammer blows alternating 
with masterly retreats justified the man 
and his methods, for he cleared the 
peninsula of the French, pierced 
through the Pyrenees, and entered 
Toulouse in triumph. The once pen- 
niless ensign, now Duke of Wellington 
and the cynosure of all eyes, was ac- 
claimed throughout Europe. Fourteen 
months later he broke Napoleon at 
Waterloo and in due time returned 
home to England not, however, to 
peace but to a political career for 
which, despite his talents, he was ill- 
fitted. He favored Catholic Emancipa- 
tion but opposed parliamentary re- 
form and aroused such hatred on the 
latter issue that his house was attacked 
by the London mob and on one occa- 
sion his life was in jeopardy. 

Fearless, disciplined, relentless in 
his devotion to duty as he saw it, he 
won back his lost popularity, and as 
he cantered down Rotten Row men 
recognized his lean strong face, sharp 
eyes, and hawk-like nose and raised 
their hats to him. They saw in him 
the symbol of an era already passed 
and of a breed which, with all its 
faults, had made England great. ~ 
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Although at times the author gets 
between his subject and the reader, he 
succeeds in presenting the Iron Duke 
as a vital and dominating figure as free 
of cruelty as he was of sentimentalism 
and double-dealing, who carried into 
civil life his belief in personal disci- 
pline and moral courage. This is a 
timely biography, heartening in its sig- 
nificance and told with verve and skill. 

toe Mt 


Coronal. By Paul Claudel. Rendered 
into English by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc. $2.75. 

Flower of Evil. A Life of Charles 
Baudelaire. By Edwin Morgan. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 

The contrast offered by these two 
books is an illuminating comment up- 
on the weakness and the strength, the 
darkness and the enlightenment of 
French literature during the past cen- 
tury. Claudel’s volume is, obviously 
and by far, the more important, both 
because he is the greater genius and 
because his influence acts upon our 
own age. In Corona Benignitatis Anni 
Dei—as it was originally entitled—the 
mystic poet interprets with his char- 
acteristic blending of sublimity and 
naiveté the pageant of the Christian 
Year, the Communion of Saints and a 
heart-shattering way of the Cross. It 
is great but at times challenging read- 
ing, even if the Claudel lyrics are less 
involved than the dramas. But for 
this reason it offers perfect material 
for the dual page—one in French, one 
in English—method of publication 
practiced by the Pantheon Press, and 
recently so happily used in the Basic 
Verities of Charles Péguy. It is not too 
much to say that no student or lover 
of the French Catholic Renaissance 
will want to be without these beauti- 
ful and inspiring and—since they are 
M. Claudel’s!—highly original poems. 
And their reading will be tremendous- 
ly facilitated by the translations of 
Sister Mary David, who, while doubt- 
less realizing the impossibility of re- 
producing the Wagnerian sweep of the 
Claudel music, has not quailed before 
the double task of an almost literal 
translation nearly always following the 
original rhyme-scheme. She is to be 
congratulated upon her success. 
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In Flower of Evil the translations 
are brief and incidental, the biography 
being the book’s raison d’étre. It is, 
of course, the biography of the Prodi- 
gal Son; and if a good deal more space 
and verve are spent upon the prodi- 
galities than upon the final homecom- 
ing, that is at least according to the 
ratio of Baudelaire’s unhappy life. It 
is a pity Mr. Morgan does not tell more 
of the poet’s childhood, his love for 
and jealousy of his mother, his gradual 
growth in egotism and debauchery. 
Instead, the story begins in a somewhat 
gossipy style with Baudelaire “in his 
twenty-first year, with 75,000 francs, 
opportunities for publication almost 
assured in several of those new and im- 
pertinent journals which were spring- 
ing up everywhere in Paris, and with 
a stunning mistress.” His rather sopho- 
moric desire to shock the bourgeoisie, 
the disenchantments of his sordid 
liaison with the negroid and often 
bibulous Louise, the mounting debts 
and yet the sincerity of his quest for 
literary perfection make up a strange 
revelation of human duality and per- 
versity. No one today questions the 
reality of his art, although such titles 
as Fleurs de Mal, Lesbos, or Don Juan 
aux Enfers betray its morbidity. When 
poverty, public neglect, hysteria and 
finally paralysis had stripped his poor 
life bare he. returned to the God of 
Whom he had always been intermit- 
tently if painfuly aware, and from 
Whom he “had asked so many re- 
prieves.” It is a tragic story and one 
scarcely for the immature. Nor has it 
yet had its perfect telling. K. B. 


St. John Capistran, Reformer. By Rev. 
John Hofer. Translated by Rev. Pat- 
rick Cummins, 0.S.B. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. 

The subject of this biography has 
been rather unfairly treated by history. 
It was his lot to live in troubled times, 
to be at the center of several grave dis- 
turbances, to possess a temperament 
calculated to arouse antagonism in oth- 
ers, to hold offices that involved un- 
popular and even cruel tasks, to earn 
the undying enmity of groups whose 
memory of grievances would last for 
centuries and finally, to suffer from 
posterity’s ignorance of documentary 
evidence bearing on his life—so great 
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an ignorance that in writing of him the 
Bollandists relinquished their custom of 
following the chronological order. To 
some moderns he has been merely “a 
bellicose Italian monk and preacher.” 

Capistran, who died in 1456, was 
beatified two centuries and a half later, 
and canonized in 1724. A few years 
ago, a new biographer, Father Jo- 
hannes Hofer—after a diligent study of 
archives and the discovery of much 
fresh material—published the German 
original of the book named above. The 
translator has simplified Hofer’s work, 
summarizing passages, omitting many 
notes and citations, and thereby pro- 
dueing the most readable and satisfac- 
tory account of Capistran thus far ob- 
tainable in English. We have here a 
truthful and balanced description of 
a man who drew upon himself both 
praise and blame. We have a record 
of the evidence offered by both sides 
in the various issues that affected the 
character and reputation of this widow- 
er, Franciscan friar, popular preacher, 
religious reformer, theological writer, 
ecclesiastical Inquisitor, papal nuncio, 
military leader alongside Hunjadi in 
that battle near Belgrade which kept 
the Turks from invading Europe. A 
good estimate of the biographer’s meth- 
od and spirit may be based on the 
twenty pages in Chapter IX. and Chap- 
ter XXX. which discuss Capistran’s 
anti-semitic activities. 

J. McS. 


Poems and Verses. By Helen Parry 
Eden. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.85. 

Always it is unfortunate when the 
work of a poet is not adequately recog- 
nized during the poet’s lifetme. And it 
is unfortunate that the verse of Helen 
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Parry Eden is not more widely known 
among us because ‘it has qualities 
which make a strong appeal: lucidity, 
fancy, and a spirituality that is deeply 
sincere. 

Mrs. Eden’s work has been well re- 
ceived in England and for the last 
twenty years she has been a contribu- 
tor to such diverse periodicals as 
Punch, The Dublin Review, Thought, 
and Blackfriars; readers of THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLD will remember her contri- 
butions among its pages. But in spite 
of the favorable critical reception of 
her previous volumes, especially of 
Whistles of Silver, she does not have 
as large a public as she should. 

The present volume is a well chosen 
selection of her shorter verse, appeal- 
ing in their spirit and range. Scattered 
through the volume are some of her de- 
lightful children’s poems, addressed to 
a little daughter, Betsey-Jane, which 
recapture wonderfully the tenderness 
and strength of a daughter and of.a 
mother. Perhaps just now the pieces 
of greatest interest are her war poems, 
for they show very deftly and yet 
pointedly the spirit of the English peo- 
ple in their hour of heroic strife. 

Mrs. Eden’s playful poems have a 
serious vein; her serious poems have a 
charming smile upon them. She min- 
gles the high and the low, the great and 
the small, but never is her work incon- 
sequential. Her religious poems have 
an intensity and a controlled ardency 
in which there is no sentimentality. 
Always there is a ringing note of sin- 
cerity. Her metrical craftsmanship is 
dexterous and carefully wrought, and 
her simplicity, her clarity, her humor, 
and her seriousness throughout the vol- 
ume ought to win for her new enthu- 
siasts. J. P. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION: Journey in the Dark. By 
Martin Flavin (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.75). Martin Flavin tells the 
story of Sam Braden’s rise from a 
drab existence on the wrong side of 
the tracks to an equally drab existence 
on the right side, from unsavory sex 
adventures to the real business of mak- 
ing a lot of money and marrying above 
his social station. The book is well 


written, except for an occasional lapse 
in grammar; the flashback is skillful, 
but extended too far, and the social 
history, though trivial, is cleverly sug- 


gested and controlled. In spite of its 
authentic realism and wealth of de- 
tail, the story cannot be considered as 
representative of a period, though it 
does extend from the sixties to the 
present. The hero is too limitéd and 
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there is little or no distance between 
his point of view and the author’s. The 
conclusion, which appears to have 
been tacked on, offers the only criti- 
cism of these ideals we are given, and 
to turn from sex and success to war 
work hardly counterbalances the im- 
pression we get from the rest of the 
book. 

Indigo. By Christine Weston (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). 
Indigo is a character novel which de- 
scribes the complexities of life in 
India, where Hindu and European, 
French Catholic and English official- 
dom must needs rub shoulders. The 
author was born and brought up in 
India, so that her knowledge is sure 
and well integrated; she has command 
of a delicate and precise style and of 
a penetration into character which 
would make her a first rate novelist if 
she had a complete story to tell. Mrs. 
Weston is not carried away by propa- 
ganda or sentimentality, and, though 
the English come off rather badly, 
they are in the end the stabilizing, if 
somewhat brutal, force that holds In- 
dia together. The narrative has a 
hard time getting under way and is 
not sustained by any unifying interest 
or suspense. Though the author is 
able to suggest more than she says 
about this little group of people, she 
does not succeed in making us want 
to know what happens next. This is 
not because she has put ideas first, but 
because contrasts of character have 
caught and held her attention. The 
conclusion is arbitrary, simply because 
the story has no center and can, there- 
fore, have no real end. 

One Fair Daughter. By Bruno Frank 
(New York: The Viking Press. $2.75). 
This is the story of an Austrian Jewish 
girl, who determines very early in life 
that wherever she goes she will declare 
her Jewish blood. The plight of the 
Jews under Hitler is described with 
great feeling, but the story itself seems 
unreal and the characters are wooden. 
The author is too close to the tragedy 
of Germany’s brutal expansion, and too 
self-conscious in his use of literary de- 
vices, to give the story its full value. 

N. E. M. 


The Dove Flies South. By James A. 
Hyland (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co. $2.50). Behind “race riots” 
there is often deliberate propaganda, 
behind the propaganda, prejudice, and 
behind the prejudice, deep-rooted mis- 
understanding. In order to get at the 
radical evil, Father Hyland has spent 
a long period in the preparation and 
the writing of a story which brings the 
reader face to face with one of our 
gravest social problems—the Negro 
question—and also suggests an ap- 
proach to the solution. It is a fast- 
moving, honest tale, and it may well 
help many a reader to attain a view- 
point more wise and just than he held 
before. wi 


RELIGION: The Better Life. The True 
Meaning of Tertiarism. By Rev. Kilian 
Hennrich, 0.F.M.Cap. (New York: Jo- 
seph F. Wagner. $2.50). Most of the 
old orders founded before the four- 
teenth century have also Third Orders 
for seculars, v.g., the Augustinians, 
Benedictines, Carmelites, Dominicans, 
Servites. But the most influential and 
the most widespread of them today is 
the Third Order Secular of Penance 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi. Like 
the religious orders, the Third Orders 
have their novitiate, profession for life, 
and a special rule based upon the Gos- 
pel. Father Hennrich, for many years 
director of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis, has written an excellent treatise 
describing its aims, its rules, its bene- 
fits, its spirit of penance, its sanctifica- 
tion of the home, its fostering of the 
Eucharistic life. 

My Name Is Thomas. By Mary Fab- 
yan Windeatt (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Grail. $1.00). Although the fact would 
not easily be surmised from the title, 
the little volume named above contains 
an imaginary autobiography of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Outlining the chief 
features of the saint’s career in a style 
suitable for young readers, it is histori- 
cally accurate, free from sentimental- 
ism on the one hand, and yet light 
enough to hold the attention of the 
young. 


War Books: A Ship to Remember. By 
Alexander Griffin (New York: Howell, 


Soskin. $2.50). Never before have in- 
dividual warships thrust themselves so 
forcibly upon the world’s attention and 
won such universal tributes. Among 
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the most dramatic of these vessels is 
the airplane carrier Hornet which, 
after an almost incredible series of ad- 
ventures, sank into the depths of the 
Pacific, having accounted for eighteen 
enemy ships and unnumbered enemy 
planes. The book before us gives an 
historically accurate and also exciting 
account of the ship’s saga from her 
launching to her sinking. 

To All Hands. An Amphibious Ad- 
venture. By John Mason Brown, Lieu- 
tenant, U. S. N. R. (New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Whittlesey House. 
$2.75). Here is the recital of one sec- 
tion of the invasion of Sicily as it was 
given by a man whose duty as Bridge 
Announcer was to “broadcast over the 
ship’s loud-speaker system play-by- 
play accounts to the men below,” thus 
presenting a dramatic report of what 
the Admiral saw from the bridge to 
that ninety per cent of the men who 
otherwise would be left guessing. Over 
eighty photographs, paintings and 
sketches made on the spot, light up this 
source document of Americans at war. 

Condition Red. By Commander Fred- 
erick J. Bell, U.S.N. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00). This tale 
of a destroyer—with title taken from 
the signal that precedes attack—gives 
the reader a notion of what has hap- 
pened on countless destroyers manned 
by Reserves fresh from civil life and 
called upon to solve every sort of prac- 
tical problem and to face every kind 
of mortal danger in the South Pacific. 
Incidentally, mention is made of a Cath- 
olic mission on Guadalcanal and trib- 
ute is given to the missionaries of all 
denominations who have labored for 
years in these regions “under condi- 
tions that were harrowing, and always 
difficult . . . implanting some princi- 
ples of Christianity by precept and ex- 
ample.” 

Teacher’s Manual for Military, Ma- 
rine, Vocational and Industrial Train- 
ing. By Lt. Comdr. Nicholas Moseley 
(New York: Cornell Maritime Press. 
$2.00). The manual named above 
serves a very practical purpose in 
these days when the war effort has 
transformed so many “laymen” into 
military instructors and assigned them 
to new tasks. In sound pedagogical 
style it discusses the conditions under 
which trainee education is conducted 
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and suggests for the teacher a tech- 
nique developed out of actual experi- 
ence. 


BIoGRAPHY: Such Interesting People. 
By Robert J. Casey (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00). Drawing 
upon the checkered experiences of a 
life even fuller of adventure than that 
of the average newspaper man, this 
carefree, likeable, picturesque corre- 
spondent presents us with a new book 
which all but rounds out a score of 
volumes from his pen. It is a collec- 
tion of some thirty-six items that 
range all over the earth, survey men 
and women from a hundred different 
viewpoints and test the wind of the 
reader who tries to keep up with the 
author. Much of it is reminiscent of 
Mr. Casey’s early adventures in his 
chosen profession and the whole of it 
goes to support his notion of the so- 
called Fourth Estate, whose members 
are ready to admit that “of all the 
strangely contrived persons in the 
world . .. they, themselves, are the 
strangest.” If you need a book to while 
away a few hours pleasantly and harm- 
lessly, get this. No page of it lacks in- 
terest. 

Klondike Mike. An Alaskan Odys- 
sey. By Merrill Denison (New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $3.50). This 
is the stirring life story of Mike Ma- 
honey — farmer, lumberjack, bridge 
builder, gambler, amateur boxer and 
high kicker, musher, mail carrier, 
prospector, gold miner, lecturer, who 
went into the Yukon in 1897, and made 
Alaska his home for nearly fifteen 
years. He carried freight and mail by 
boat and dog-team from Dawson to 
Skagway, and from Dawson to Nome, 
blazed a new trail over the moun- 
tains from Fairbanks to Valdez, made 
friends of Robert Service and Jack 
London, whose writings he inspired, 
lost a fortune at 16 Goldstream and 
gained another greater one at 4 Idi- 
tarod. He made many a record that 
will never be surpassed in Alaskan 
annals. His one fault was his frequent 
use of bad language, a habit acquired 
in the lumber camps of his youth. As 
a lecturer on Alaska, Mike Mahoney 
has appeared on platforms from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver and from Los Angeles 
to Portland, , 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Top Hats and Tom- 
Toms. By Elizabeth Dearmin Furbay 
(Chicago, New York: Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00). A keen observer, 
with the kind of simple, frank, impres- 
sive style that becomes a Quaker, and 
free, as a Quaker should be, from racial 
and religious prejudice, Mrs. Furbay 
describes, under fictitious names, the 
human types with which she came in 
close contact during her husband’s 
term as head of the College of West 
Africa in Liberia. From her pages the 
reader will be able to construct a 
unique picture of this little state, now 
almost a century old, in which de- 
scendants of the early settlers, Americo- 
Liberians, brush elbows with the un- 
civilized natives of the bush. It is a 
report of which account should be 
taken by students of social science; 
and it gives particular food for thought 
by its description of the startling atti- 
tude of Liberians in the field of sexual 
morality. Except for’one or two pass- 
ing references, the author makes no 
mention of Catholic missionary activi- 
ties, but she does manifest her disedi- 
fication at the unfriendly spirit of a 
Protestant missionary towards the 
Catholic Sisters. 

Mother America. By Col. Carlos P. 
Romulo (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). Although 
sometimes too exuberant in his praises 
and too sweeping in his condemna- 
tions, the author of this book writes 
instructively and impressively of the 
contrast between the United States and 
other nations in their colonial policies. 
His close-up description of sullen and 
distrustful natives of the East who live 
reluctantly under British, Dutch and 
French rule will go far to show the 
reason why the United States alone has 
found favor with the subject races of 
the Orient. Enthusiastically loyal both 
to his native country and to the United 
States, he may be looked upon as an 
example of the good that has come 
from the American occupation of the 
Philippines. He has given us a book 
well worth reading; but one should 
keep in mind the limitations men- 
tioned above. 

Lessons of My Life. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Vansittart (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.00). The author of 
this book — England’s former Perma- 
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nent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—has enriched our 
language with a new word. “Vansit- 
tartism” stands for the theory that the 
German nation as a whole, men and - 
women alike and even adolescents, are 
to be classified as habitual criminals 
and as such properly punished. These 
chapters present evidence submitted 
to justify the indictment. Not pleased 
with the Churches, yet not quite ready 
to describe his own attitude as literal- 
ly Christian, the author however ven- 
tures to suggest “Perhaps we shall go 
back to something like Christ with 
some Christian glosses cut out.” Here, 
then, is one side of a debate which al- 
ready has begun to agitate the world. 

Subject India. By H. N. Brailsford 
(New York: The John Day Co. $2.50). 
Connected at different times with the 
Manchester-Guardian, the Daily News, 
The Nation, the New Leader, the New 
School of Social Research in New York 
City, a volunteer in the Greek Foreign 
Legion nearly fifty years ago, a visitor 
to Russia and India, and a well known 
lecturer in the United States, Mr. 
Brailsford, who is the author of more 
than a dozen books, has written his 
latest volume with a twofold aim: to 
prepare British readers for a new pol- 
icy towards India and to impress 
Americans with their responsibility for 
a just settlement of Indian affairs. Af- 
firming that, contrary to the statement 
made by Winston Churchill, the British 
Empire is being liquidated, he outlines 
a ten point program, starting with a 
Pacific Charter; and he hopes that be- 
fore long the Orient, and Russia too, 
will have ceased to use the phrase 
“British imperialism.” His book is 
well informed, serious, impressive; 
and his arguments in favor of the com- 
plete freedom of India will not easily 
be answered. 

The Spirit of Hawaii. By A. S. Mac- 
leod (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$4.00). This volume of sketches is re- 
produced from the portfolio of a Cana- 
dian-born graduate of the California 
School of Design, who was with the 
A. E. F. in the First World War and 
with the Engineer Corps in Honolulu 
on December 7, 1941. Watercolors, 
drawings and lithographs show Hawaii 
before, during and after the Japanese 
attack. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Calling for 
special notice are the six pamphlets in 
a very timely series “Foundations for 
True Peace inthe Post-War World.” 
Each is from the pen of an expert in 
his subject, a “master in Israel,” who, 
nevertheless, knows how to write for 
the man in the street. Rev. Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., gives us 
God—Man’s First Need; Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, God in the Home; Rev. Rob- 
ert I. Gannon, S.J., God in Education; 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., God in 
Society; Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
God in Economic Life, and Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., God in Government. 
Clear, practical, unequivocal, and hark- 
ing back to the fundamentals, they 
have all the answers for a confused 
world. We recommend them as a valu- 
able yardstick in measuring the multi- 
tudinous post-war plans proposed by 
less well-grounded experts. Mystici 
Corporis Christi. Encyclical Letter of 
His Holiness Pius XII. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Marrying a Catholic, by Right Rev. 
Msgr. P. E. Hallett; Pius XII on the 
Rights of Man, Broadcast, Christmas, 
1942, translated by Canon George D. 
Smith, D.D.; The Expectant Mother 
Looks at Life, by Mrs. Blundell of 
Crosby; The Truth of Scripture, by Rev. 
C. Lattey, S.J. (6 cents each); Leaflets: 
Preparing for Manhood, by Rev. Adrian 
P. Chapple (2 cents); Statement on the 
Educational Proposals by the Catholic 
Hierarchy of England and Wales (1 
cent) (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety). 

God’s Troubadour and His Lady, by 
Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 5 cents). 
To Troubled Hearts. Selections from 
the Spiritual Letters of Venerable Vin- 
cent Pallotti, translated by George 
Timpe; His Favorites, A Little Book 
for the Sick, by Rev. Joseph Lucas, 
P.S.M., adapted by Rev. Nicholas 
Schladweiler, P.S.M. Second Ed. (Mil- 
waukee: The Pallottine Fathers). Fol- 
low Me, by Godfrey Poage, C.P. (St. 
Louis: The Co-operative Press, Pas- 
sionist Preparatory Seminary). Re- 
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storing the People’s Voice in the Mass, 
by Rev. Joseph F. Stedman (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood). God’s Rascals, by Ralph W. 
Whelan (Washington, D. C.: National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 35 
cents). . 

Almighty Magic, by R. J. Southard, 
S.J. (St. Paul: Catechetical Guild). 
The Path of Duty, by Rev. John F. 
Cronin, S.S.; Sainthood, the Universal 
Vocation, by Right Rev. Msgr. Ambrose 
J. Burke, Catholic Hour Broadcasts 
(Washington, D. C.; National Council 
of Catholic Men. 15 cents each). The 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin. August, 1943. Fortieth 
Annual Report (Washington, D. C.: 
The National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation). Cathedral Poster Stamp 
Album (New York: The Golden Rule 
Foundation. With 200 stamps, $1.00). 

The Races of Mankind, by Professor 
Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene Weltfish 
(New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
10 cents). Mainsprings of World Poli- 
tics, by Brooks Emeny. Headline Series 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 25 cents). A Declaration on Peace 
and Reconstruction. Adopted by the 
Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, 
August 23, 1943, at Springfield, II. 
(St. Louis: Central Bureau Press). 
Estonia and Her Right to Freedom, by 
Kaarel R. Pusta (Reprinted from Jour- 
nal of Central European Affairs, Vol. 
3, No. 3, October, 1943). Can Industrial 
Peoples Be Transferred?, by Wenzel 
Jaksch (London: Executive of the 
Sudeten Social Democratic Party. 12 
cents), 

International Conciliation, October, 
1943: Aspects of the Coming Post- 
war Settlement, by Kingsley W. Ham- 
ilton; November, 1943: An Essay To- 
wards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe, by William Penn, 1644-1718; 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Decla- 
ration on World Peace, October 7, 
1943 (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 cents 
each). 





Our Contributors 


READERS of FRANCIS STUART CAMP- 
BELL’s remarkable and _ provocative 
book, The Menace of the Herd, will be 
prepared to accept him as a criterion 
in “This Business of Understanding 
Europe.” He has an exceptional knowl- 
edge of history past and present, and 
is as much at home in Europe as he is 
here. He is a contributor to many cur- 
rent periodicals. 


In our March, 1943, issue we intro- 
duced Patricia DENNING, M.A., to our 
readers with a story, which, like the 
present “No More Walls,” was a skill- 
fully handled plea for tolerance. Miss 
Denning writes from Buffalo, where 
she teaches English in one of the city 
high schools. 


Ir is from his home in Belfast that 
CATHAL O’ByrRNE writes of “A Visit to 
Milan Cathedral,” one made in happier 
pre-War days before its recently re- 
ported closing, on account of damage 
from bombs. Though Mr. O’Byrne has 
not appeared in our pages for some 
time, through the years he has given 
us both poetry and prose. He writes 
also for America and The Irish Month- 
ly, and his work is frequently abridged 
in The Catholic Digest. 


TueE author of “Ostriches, Tradition- 
alists and Group I.,” who writes under 
the pseudonym of Louis KENDALL, de- 
mands attention, for, himself a South- 
erner and a Traditionalist, he has over- 
come his racial prejudice and main- 
tains that others can do the same. Mr. 
Kendall is a school teacher who holds 
his M.A. degree from the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and who is now studying in 
Kansas. Under his real name he has 
written for Pax, Columbia, Our Sunday 
Visitor, and other Catholic magazines. 


Sister Mary EpitTnH, O.S.U., Px.D. 
(“The Devil in Literature”), a new 
contributor, is at present head of the 
English Department of Mary Manse 
College in Toledo, Ohio, conducted by 


the Ursuline Nuns. Though teaching 
consumes most of her time, she has 
written for the Bulletin of the I. F.C.A., 
and lectures before local groups. She 
is the author of The Irishman in the 
English Novel of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and a person of most discriminat- 
ing taste, as she confesses she would 
rather write for us than fer any other 
magazine in the country! 


IN October we introduced BERNARD 
D. N. GREBANIER, PH.D., as a poet to 
our readers; now with “Grandfather’s 
Repository,” we present him in prose. 
Professor of English at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, his special field is Shakespeare, 
and he is at present engaged in writing 
acommentary on Hamlet. Dr. Grebanier 
is much traveled and has published 
stories, sketches, reviews, etc., in The 
New Yorker, The Atlantic Monthly, 
The American Mercury, etc., besides 
being co-author of English Literature 
and its Backgrounds, a_ two-volume 
work, and co-editor of Modern Ameri- 
can Vistas. His life ambition is “to 
end his days in a little house under the 
shadow of Chartres.” Shouldn’t we all? 
If there will be a Chartres! 


WE were happy to hear recently that 
Mrs. M. Wuitcoms Hess, M.A. (“Hu- 
manism and Modern Science’), had 
been received into the Church since 
she gave us her first contribution in 
1939. All her family, including her 
three children, were brought up in the 
Methodist Church, and she thinks that 
it was in part through her work on 
Isaac Penington, father-in-law of Wil- 
liam Penn, The Name Is Living, that 
she came to Catholicism, that is as a 
“logical Quaker.” Mrs. Hess, who is 
the wife of the Head of the German 
Department of Ohio University, will be 
remembered as the author of “The 
Nazi Cult of Nietzsche” in our Janu- 
ary, 1943, number. 


AN old contributor, GRAcE HAUSMANN 
(Mrs. Harry S.) SHERWOOD of Catons- 
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ville, Md., in “The Origin of the Hymns 
of the Liturgy” gives us a very interest- 
ing by-product of researches made in 
preparation for an article she wants 
to write on the Mass, which would re- 
veal to the outside world the treasure 
it lost centuries ago. Mrs. Sherwood is 
a contributor of prose and verse to 
many periodicals. 


Wira his timely “Church Unity and 
the Octave” we introduce Rev. GREGoRY 
FRANCIS Ficueroa, S.A., at present a 
student at the Catholic University, 
whence he already holds his A.B. and 
S.T.L. degrees. He is doing graduate 
work there in Ecclesiology, under the 
distinguished scholar Dr. Johannes 
Quasten. Father Figueroa is a frequent 
contributor to The Lamp. 


Our poets this month number four. 
CLARENCE EDWARD FLYNN of Berkeley, 
Calif., follows his February, 1943, “Vic- 
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tory” with the consoling “Brave March- 
ing Years”; JOHN RICHARD MORELAND, 
one of our gifted group of Southern 
poets, has given us many lovely lyrics. 
He asks a cogent question in “I Know 
a Valley Deep and Wide”; it is to be 
included in another colleetion of his 
verse to appear in April or May. In 
ANNA BEATRICE MurPHyY’s “I Promise 
This” we see a maturing of her poetic 
powers. She is engaged in many war 
activities in her native Philadelphia 
and has recently been decorated with 
the Medal of Merit for having given 
1,000 hours’ service in the Aircraft 
Warning Service. Our only new poet 
is StisTeR M. EsTE.xe, O.P. (“From out 
Salerno”), a teacher of English in St. 
Mary of the Spring College in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which is her Alma Mater. 
She got her M.A. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and is well known in the col- 
umns of The Sign, The Torch and The 
Rosary. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


J. 5. R.: 


Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 


New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 


J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church 


by Centuries, etc. 
J. P.: 
Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, etc. 


John Pick, Ph.D., writer and educator, Groton School, Groton, Mass.; author of Gerard 


K. B.: Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 
critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author 
of The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

M.M.D.: Margaret M. Donnelly, A.B., Licenciée es Philosophie (La Sorbonne), writer and critic, 


Holland, Mich. 
N. E. M.: 


N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of Eng- 


lish, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


BENZIGER Broruers, Inc., New York: 


Two Basic Social Encyclicals. ‘Rerum Novarum,” “Quadragesimo Anno.” Latin text with 
English translation. $2.50. 


Cowarp-McCann, New York: 
Primer for Parents, By Frank Ashburn. $2.50. 
Dopp, Mean & Co., New York: 
Two Logs Crossing. By Walter D. Edmonds. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. $2.00. Come 
Soon, Tomorrow. The Story of a Young Singer. By Gladys Swarthout. $2.00. 
DousLepay, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
The Dark Continent. By Richard Sullivan. $2.50. Total Peace. By Ely Culbertson. $2.50. 
Grune & Stratron, New York: 
The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, 9.S.B., Ph.D., 
M.D. $4.00. ) 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
Our Young Folks. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. $2.75. 
Henry Hort & Co., New York: : 
Liberal Education. By Mark Yan Doren. $2.50. Rise to Follow. An Autobiography by 
Albert Spalding. $3.50. 
Tue Herirace Press, New York: 
A Soldier’s Reader. Edited by George Macy. $2.95. 
THe MacMILLAN Co., New York: 
Dunnybrook. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. $2.75. 
THe Mopern Lisprary, New York: E 
The Holy Bible. Self-pronouncing. Authorized King James Version. Illustrated by 
Kredel. $1.50. 
Oxrorp UNiversiITy Press, New York: 
Report on India. By T. A. Raman. $2.50. 
Prentice-Hat1, Inc., New York: 
Geography of Latin America. Revised Edition. By Fred A. Carlson. $6.00. 
Pusiic Arrarrs Press, Washington, D. C.: 
The Progréss of Pan-Americanism. Translated and Edited by T. H. Reynolds. $3.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Blitzkrieg and Bluff. By Major Erwin Lessner. Translated by A. B. Ashton $2.75. One 
Humanity. By Howard E. Kershner. $1.25. 
Scapucar Press, New ‘York: 
From a Morning Prayer. By John Mathias Haffert. $2.00. God’s Guests of Tomorrow. By 
Rev. L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. $1.75. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York: 
Action This Day. Letters from the Fighting Fronts. By Francis J. Spellman. $2.75. Men 
of Maryknoll. By James Keller and Meyer Berger. $2.00. 
JosepH F. WAGNER, INc., New York: 
The Parochial Mass and Announcement Book for 1944. Compiled by Rev. Maurice B. Ken- 
nedy. $2.50. 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: 
Daniel Carroll: A Framer of the Constitution. By Sister Mary Virginia Geiger, S.S.N.D. 
Our SuNpDAY VisiTorR Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
Discovering Mexico. By John A. O’Brien. 
Tue Bruce Pus.isHinG Co., Milwaukee: 
Pattern for Tomorrow. By Sister Mary Juliana of the Maryknoll Sisters. $2.00. Life With 
the Holy Ghost. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. $1.75. White Fire. By Rev. E. J. 
Edwards, S.V.D. $2.75. 
Trmes-Mrrror Press, Los Angeles: 
Human Harvest. By Anthony Francis Raspono. $3.00. 
Tue Tavsot Press, Lrp., Dublin and Cork: 
Walls in the Grass. By Michael Walsh. 2s. 6d. 
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DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 











College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grend Centre! Stetion, 
. New York 


Canterbury School will open its twenty-ninth year 


in September, 1943. Its location| 
is excellent; its Lng modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the Ripe diss of the Bishop of Hartford 


Its ———- ~ a er discipline, ay ~ 9 steadily 
main ve it amon Prepartoryj 
schools of New Endand T The ~~ Bf and spiritual values 
bee life at + ee will not en a Re . -~ 
m en Sagect 0! war. olastic effort 
x2 FL the curriculum expanded to includa 


i. ag A Military -- aK, Radio, Motors, Morse Code 
Riflery, the-Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual cou 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together be 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation ‘o 
a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmastey 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institutfon 4 A Hise Education of 


Women. Inco 1897 under the 
of ‘Columbia with full 
te and 


in the class by United 
) Aa Pons AA of Education. 
to the Catholic U: of and has 
pooreee from University. 
the of Notre Dame Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the Celleze 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 
Women conduc 
Society of the Holy Jesus. 
ppcomperetes. =a the aoe of the State of 
ennsylvania power confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 
See resident and non resident seeteme. “4 
ated eleven miles from SS ce ee 
Main Line of the P 


FULLY ACCREDITED | 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
ted the Religious of the 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.— Major be chosen amo 13 de 
ents of studies B.M.—Artist | 
options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. BS. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational 


Women from $7 States and 11 foreign countries 














Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 
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Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 
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Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 

the non-Catholic 

“I Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





- Catholic Herald 


(Published in London for the World) 


._ A Subscriber writes: 


“I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the 
policy of your paper in its courageous 
loyalty to the Holy See, regardless of politi- 
cal unrests too often short-sightedly pursued 
by Catholics. This has enabled you to sup- 
port the wise attitude of President Roosevelt 
to defend France, a policy which is far more 
certain to bring the kind of peace we all 
want than the one you to your lasting 
honour, have steadily refuse@ to follow. .. . 

_I congratulate you-on the admirable tone of 
your paper, and I hope it will continue to 
flourish.” 


Annual Subscription $3.00 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


* 
NEW CATHOLIC HERALD, Ltd. 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
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244 pages 
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Attention 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1943, issue, our supply 
is almost exhausted. We would 
appreciate any used copies of 


this edition. 


+ 


Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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What is the best defense 
against tuberculosis ? 


is the best defense. And this 
ds true in the battle against our 
greatest unseen enemy—+the dread 
tuberculosis that still kills more 
people between the ages of 15 
45 than any other disease. 

TB is no respecter of persons or 
homes—over night it may strike 
you, ry family. One strong safe- 
guard is your annual purchase of 


Fi the: bes men say that attack 
1 


Christmas Seals, which has helped 
a gallant army of volunteer lay- 
men and doctors cut the TB death 
rate by seventy-five per cent since 
1 


Your help is needed now to pre- 
vent a wartime rise in tubercu- 
losis. To protect your home .. . 
and every home in America . . . 
send in your contribution, today, 
please! 


BUY CHRISTMAS -SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 


The Catholic World 

















